Socialism and Judeophobia — Antisemitism in 
Europe before 1914 


BY ROBERT S. WISTRICH 


The relationship between Socialism and antisemitism is a rather obscure chapter 
in European history which only began to attract the attention of historians in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. Perhaps the first systematic attempt by a 
historian to investigate the attitudes of Social Democracy in Central Europe to 
the phenomenon of antisemitism was made by Paul Massing in his book, 
Rehearsal for Destruction. Massing, himself an exiled (non-Jewish) Social Democrat 
forced to flee from Nazi Germany, came to the conclusion that: 

“the socialists never wavered in their stand against all attempts to deprive Jews of their civil 

rights. They treated with contempt the antisemitic agitators and the groups behind them. 


They never gave in to the temptation — considerable at times — to gain followers by making 
concessions to anti-Jewish prejudice.” 


Massing’s thesis, based exclusively on the analysis of positions adopted by the 
German labour movement before 1914, argued that the Social Democrats were 
the most consistent champions of equal rights for the Jewish minority in Imperial 
Germany and that they became immunised during this period against anti- 
semitic tendencies. Indeed, Massing claimed that not only did the German 
Social Democrats consistently battle against antisemitism, they were also the 
first theoreticians to provide a coherent sociological analysis of the phenomenon. 
He pointed out that they correctly perceived the special attraction of antisemit- 
ism for the decaying Mittelstand, for the small peasantry, a section of the Junker 
aristocracy and the semi-proletarianised intelligentsia. 

The antisemitism of these social groups, adversely affected by industriali- 
sation and modernisation, was, according to the German Socialists, the product 
of their mistaken view of the role played by Jews in the capitalist economy. Once 
these declining social strata came to grasp the real nature of their misery and to 
realise that the allegedly exploitative role of the Jews was a temporary, 
historically-conditioned phenomenon, they would gravitate towards Social 
Democracy. The “Jewish Question”, according to this view (pioneered by 
Friedrich Engels and August Bebel), was an incidental by-product of the class 
struggle in modern bourgeois society. It would be resolved by the victory of 


I would like to acknowledge here the dedicated and highly professional editorial work, over many 
years, of Arnold Paucker and to thank him for his help as Editor with my own contributions to the 
Year Book. 


‘Paul W. Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction. A Study of Political Antisemitism in Imperial Germany, New 
York 1949, p. 151. 
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Socialism which was opposed in both theory and practice to all forms of 
antisemitism. Massing’s account of the position adopted by the German Social 
Democrats was in broad terms accepted by many later historians — Marxist and 
non-Marxist alike. Indeed, modern Communist historiography has invariably 
stretched this line of argument to claim that Socialism, in general, is by its very 
nature immune to antisemitism.” 

The Communist position, echoed on this point by Trotskyist and New Left 
historiography in the. West, defines antisemitism in purely instrumental class 
terms as: 


“one of the most brutal weapons, which the exploiting classes utilise to stabilise and extend 
their position of power (Machtposition)”.° 


Since capitalism and its exploiting classes are held to be responsible for the 
existence of a “Jewish Question” and for aggravating antisemitism, it is a self- 
evident truth for many Marxists that Socialism — as part of the solution to the 
problem — must be a priori immune to anti-Jewish prejudice.* We find another 
influential variation on the Marxist position in Jean-Paul Sartre’s sweeping 
assertion that there are “hardly any anti-Semites among the workers”, because 
“the workman sees society as the product of real forces acting in accordance with 
rigorous laws’’.° Sartre’s assumption, like that of many more orthodox Marxists, 
is that the socio-economic conditions of the working class and the way its 
individual members supposedly view the world (i.e. through the prism of 
historical materialism) preclude the proletariat from adopting antisemitic 
attitudes. Independent sociological investigations such as the study by James 
Robb of the British working class in East London have, in fact, long ago shown 
this thesis to be empirically false. Yet many sociologists have found it difficult to 
abandon. 

More surprising, perhaps, is the readiness of some Liberal historians to credit 
the idea of an inborn immunity of the labour movement to antisemitism. A 
typical variant of this argument is presented by Peter Pulzer, who suggests that 
because Social Democracy has been concerned traditionally with universal 
emancipation, with spreading education, combating poverty, tyranny and evil, it 
is inevitably opposed to the antisemitic creed which “‘set forth the primacy of the 
national and the integral over the universal”.’ In more recent years, this 
assumption that Socialism with its universalist, emancipatory ideals is somehow 
irreconcilable with an antisemitic “world-view” has been clearly disproved by 
developments in contemporary history. 

Already, the anti-Jewish motifs in the “anti-cosmopolitan”’ campaigns that 
occurred in the Socialist countries, e.g. the Soviet Union (1948-1953) and 


2E.g. Walter Mohrmann, Antisemitismusideologie und Geschichte im Kaiserreich und in der Weimarer Republik, 
Berlin (East) 1972. 

3Ibid., p. 11; see also I. Rennap, Anti-Semitism and the Jewish Question, London 1942. 

*Abram Leon, The Jewish Question. A Marxist Interpretation, New York 1970, pp. 257ff. 

*Jean-Paul Sartre, Anti-Semite and Jew, New York 1973, pp. 35-36. 

James Robb, Working-Class Anti-Semite. A Psychological Study in a London Borough, London 1954. 

7Peter G. J. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany @ Austria, 2nd revised edn., London 
1988, p. 252. 
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Eastern Europe, began to shake the confidence of more independent-minded 
Liberal and Marxist scholars. The so-called ‘‘anti-Zionist” crusades directed 
against Jews in post-Stalinist Russia, in Communist Poland (1967—1968, 1970, 
and again as recently as 1981), in Czechoslovakia (1968-1970) and the militant 
antisemitic type of anti-Israelism still manifested by sections of the Western old 
and new Left, have further called into question many long-held assumptions 
about the relation of Socialism to antisemitism. This and other factors have led 
even some modern German historians on the Left of the political spectrum to 
reassess, a little more critically, the record of the Social Democrats on the 
“Jewish Question”. Reinhard Rürup acknowledges, for example, that the pre- 
1914 Socialists seriously underestimated the strength and staying-power of 
antisemitism and that a negative image of Jews was quite widespread among the 
working classes of Central Europe. Official Party opposition to political 
antisemitism, he admits, was not necessarily incompatible with anti-Jewish 
resentment and prejudices among many rank-and-file Socialists, though he 
tends to play down the significance of the latter phenomenon.® 

Another study of German Social Democracy, written from a Socialist 
viewpoint, has shown that while the party-political press and most of its major 
leaders did indeed fight against antisemitism before 1914, their struggle was not 
carried over successfully into the cultural sphere. In popular working-class 
literature, in caricatures, feuilletons, anecdotes, verses, short stories and serial 
novels, traditional antisemitic stereotypes continued to flourish unchecked. 
Though derivative in other respects, this study breaks new ground in showing 
that the Social Democratic subculture in Imperial Germany, its vocabulary, 
images and associations remained as tainted with familiar anti-Jewish values 
and modes of thought as the dominant bourgeois German culture.® The glaring 
gap between the political and cultural work of the Social Democrats meant, 
therefore, that conventional prejudices against Jews remained largely unaffected 
by the official opposition of the leadership to antisemitism in the German labour 
movement. Nevertheless, while more differentiated than Massing’s original 
thesis, both Leuschen-Seppel and Rürup basically repeat the standard conten- 
tion that Social Democracy as an emancipatory movement was uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to political antisemitism. 

A diametrically contrary theory was propounded over thirty years ago by the 
Israeli scholar Edmund Silberner who wrote that modern Socialism in general is 
characterised by a “long-standing antisemitic tradition”, so much so that 
“Socialist antisemitism” can be classified as a specific brand of modern 
antisemitism.'° Silberner’s pioneering study, the first major interpretation that 
discussed the antisemitic tradition in modern Socialism as a whole, drew on a 


Reinhard Rürup, ‘Sozialismus und Antisemitismus in Deutschland vor 1914’, in Walter Grab (ed.), 
Juden und Jüdische Aspekte in der Deutschen Arbeiterbewegung 1848-1918, Tel-Aviv 1976, pp. 203-227. 
°Rosemarie Leuschen-Seppel, Sozialdemokratie und Antisemitismus im Kaiserreich, Bonn 1978, pp. 231- 

279. 

0 dmund Silberner, ‘The Anti-Semitic Tradition in Modern Socialism’, Inaugural Lecture, Hebrew 
University, 4th January 1953; idem, Ha-Sotsialism ha-maravi ve-shelelat ha-yehudim, Jerusalem 1955. 
More recently Silberner reiterated his earlier thesis in Kommunisten zur Judenfrage, Opladen 1983, 
adding some new material on Polish and German Communism. 
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broad range of sources in various European languages and did not confine itself 
solely to the German case. Silberner claimed that there was a consistent anti- 
Jewish mode of thought which was characteristic of European Socialist ideo- 
logues and political leaders. He regarded the youthful essay of Karl Marx, Zur 
Judenfrage, written in 1844, as “the source” of this basic endemic antisemitism. 
Silberner’s work was attacked, even by those who relied on his documentation, 
for quoting selectively and out of context; it was pointed out by critics that 
Marx’s position had to be analysed in the framework of his overall thought at the 
time and that his articles of 1844 had little actual effect on the further 
development of German or Russian Social Democracy. Similarly, it was argued 
that anti-Jewish remarks made by other Socialist politicians, ideologues or 
writers did not necessarily constitute a structural phenomenon called ‘‘Socialist 
antisemitism” which could be differentiated from bourgeois antisemitism. 

Silberner’s simple definition of antisemitism as a “hostile” or “unfriendly” 
attitude to Jews was regarded, with some justification, as too sweeping and 
methodologically inadequate. According to such a definition (or lack of 
definition) it was suggested that only very small, marginal groups in European 
society could be considered as non-antisemitic. In so far as Silberner’s critics did 
acknowledge a partial validity to his thesis they have generally confined it to the 
early (pre-Marxist) Socialist movement, in contrast to the class-conscious 
organised labour movement that developed in advanced capitalist countries. 
The sweeping identification of Jews with capitalism by early Socialists was 
characterised as part of the birth-pains of the labour movement which in its 
mature phase could and did dispense with “primitive” antisemitic stereotypes. 
We intend to show later with examples from France, Germany, Russia, Britain 
and Austria-Hungary that the evidence does not warrant this apologetic 
interpretation. 

An extension of Silberner’s thesis first appeared in 1968 with George 
Lichtheim’s seminal article on ‘Socialism and the Jews’, which analysed the anti- 
Jewish current in the European labour movement before 1914 as being: 


“rooted in a complex of attitudes going back to the French Revolution and its impact upon 


traditional society”."! 


Lichtheim, while drawing extensively on Silberner’s source material shifted the 
focus of his attention to 


“the complex process whereby European socialism in general, and French socialism in 
particular, shed its anti-Semitic aspects”.'? 


He considered the intertwining of the anti-capitalist and the anti-Jewish theme 
in nineteenth-century Socialist literature to be a consequence of the French 
Revolution, which had simultaneously unshackled the Jews and the market 
economy. Antipathy to Jewish emancipation and bourgeois liberalism was not, 
therefore, accidental among the early Socialists (e.g. the Fourierists) who 
advocated a return to communitarian values and were hostile to the economic 


"George Lichtheim, ‘Socialism and the Jews’, in Dissent (July-August 1968), p. 314. 
2 Ibid. 
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individualism of modern capitalist society, exemplified for them by Jewish high 
finance (la haute banque). Because he focused on French rather than German 
Socialists, Lichtheim’s analysis tended to reinforce Silberner’s thesis, although 
on a philosophical rather than historical level. At the same time it also appealed 
to some Marxist critics by arguing that: 


“anti-Semitism could and did become an element of the primitive system of ideas in which the 
anti-capitalist reaction of the 1830s and 1840s at first presented itself”.'? 


Lichtheim followed Silberner in characterising the French Socialists, 
Alphonse Toussenel (1803-1885), Pierre Leroux (1797-1871), Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon (1809-1865) and Auguste Blanqui as “‘antisemites”’ who saw in the 
Jews the incarnation of the spirit of Mammon, the inventors of the banking 
system and the representatives of a new industrial feudalism. However, he also 
pointed to the streak of primitive barbarism, the hostility to “civility” and urban 
civilisation which, in his view, linked the Russian revolutionary anarchist 
Bakunin with Proudhon and lay behind the visceral antisemitism of both men. 
Lichtheim did not deny that Socialist Judeophobia in France continued to be a 
factor throughout the nineteenth century, but suggested that the Marxist 
“internationalist”’ wing of the labour movement gradually prevailed over the 
tradition of purely “French” antisemitic Socialism, whether Fourierist, Blanquist 
or Proudhonist. 

During the Dreyfus Affair (1894—1906) the national “Socialist” antisemitism of 
the French Left was allegedly vanquished by a republican, universalist non- 
antisemitic Socialism represented by Jean Jaurés. One problem with this thesis is 
that the anti-Dreyfusard, antisemitic type of national “Socialism” did not 
disappear in France in the twentieth century and was indeed to enjoy a kind of 
belated revival under the Vichy regime (1940-1944). Moreover, the anarcho- 
syndicalists, beginning with Georges Sorel at the turn of the twentieth century, 
continued to employ the standard vocabulary of antisemitism and this provided 
one of the primary roots for their rapprochement on the eve of the 1914 war with the 
integral Nationalists of Action Française. The extreme Left and the Nationalist 
Right found common ground in France after the Dreyfus Affair in their hatred of 
Jewish finance, Jewish intellectualism, Liberal-Republican democracy and 
bourgeois parliamentarianism. The Proudhonist tradition of national Socialism 
was revived in France by both Left and Right, as demonstrated by Zeev 
Sternhell, providing one of the major ideological roots of modern fascism during 
La Belle Epoque.'* Earlier research by the American historian George L. Mosse, 
since then more extensively confirmed by Sternhell, has shown, moreover, that 
the French Right did penetrate the working classes with national “Socialist”, 
xenophobic and racist-antisemitic ideas before 1914.'° This has still further 


'SThid., p. 319. 

!4Zeev Šiernhell, La Droite Révolutionnaire 1885-1914. Les Origines Françaises du Fascisme, Paris 1978, pp. 
177-214; see also idem, Ni Droite ni Gauche. L’idéologie fasciste en France, Paris 1983. 

'SGeorge L. Mosse, ‘The French Right and the Working Classes. Les Jaunes’, in Journal of 
Contemporary History, vol. VU, Nos. 3-4 (July-October 1972); Sternhell, La Droite Révolutionnaire, op. 
cit., pp. 245-316. 
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undermined the simplistic notion that the industrial proletariat is necessarily 
immune to what Marxists usually classify as “reactionary bourgeois ideologies” 
like antisemitism. 

Empirical historical research focused on France has tended, therefore, to 
indicate that some of the principal themes of twentieth-century antisemitism 
derived from a cross-fertilisation of concepts between Left and Right and that 
they resulted from the fusion of Socialist, Nationalist and Conservative ideology 
which eventually constituted a major component in inter-war fascism. A more 
far-reaching, if dubious variation on this theme, L idéologie française (Paris 1981) 
by Bernard-Henri Lévy, argues indeed that just as Germany was originally the 
fatherland of Marxism, so France was and remains the classic land of fascism 
and “‘national’’ Socialism. The tradition of Socialist antisemitism can be looked 
at and analysed from this viewpoint as a component part of the dominant 
“French ideology”, centred on the formula “France for the French” invented by 
such fin-de-siécle Nationalist thinkers as Edouard Drumont and Maurice Barrès. 
Antisemitism is then perceived as the most effective integrationist ideology to 
have transcended the Left-Right schism in French society. 

Current historiography dealing more narrowly with Marx and his writing on 
the “Jewish Question”, long ago challenged the conventional wisdom that 
Marxism as an internationalist ideology is impervious to antisemitism. The 
Franco-Jewish philosopher, Robert Misrahi, in his Marx et la question juive (Paris 
1972) showed, for example, that structural antisemitism was indeed rooted in the 
mode of thought of the young Marx. But he argued that this was an archaic 
pattern of prejudice, a victory of passion over reason, a manifestation of 
opportunism and subjective choice rather than a sociological or political 
necessity for the labour movement. Others suggested that in the case of Marx 
and many of his Jewish disciples in the Socialist movement, anti-Jewish 
stereotypes had been internalised through the impact of the Christian cultural 
and Nationalist context in which they operated.’® 

More unequivocal is the verdict of those historians who, on the basis of their 
correspondence and journalistic articles, charge both Marx and Engels with 
antisemitic and racist tendencies.'’ They stress the extent to which Marx’s 
antisemitism was in the past played down and even ignored: “‘in some popular 
socialist accounts of Marx’s career published in the West and intended for 
radical and socialist consumption”’.!® 

In the 1970s, a painstakingly researched study by Julius Carlebach carefully 
re-examined the claim that Marx is the fons et origo of Socialist antisemitism as 
well as the subsequent polemical literature on the subject. Carlebach pointed out 
that the young Marx was indeed aggressively hostile to Jews and Judaism, but 
argued that once his conception of historical materialism had matured, his 
attitude became more balanced. In Marx’s final period, Jews “ceased to be of 


16Cf, Robert S. Wistrich, Revolutionary Jews from Marx to Trotsky, London 1976. 

17W., H. Chaloner and W. O. Henderson, ‘Marx/Engels and Racism’, in Encounter, vol. XLV, No. 1 
(July 1975), pp. 18-23. 

\8fbid., p. 22. 
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interest or consequence” to the author of Das Kapital.'? Carlebach accepted that 
the second half of the young Marx’s essay “‘must be regarded as an antisemitic 
document”, one which gave an aura of social and philosophical respectability to 
ancient popular stereotypes. But Carlebach’s book did not really tackle the 
crucial question as to how far and in what ways Marx’s opinions on the Jews 
influenced the European labour movement. 

This is indeed the principal theme of my study, which not only traces Marx’s 
ideological influence, but demonstrates the multiple causes of antisemitism in 
the labour movement; these include retarded economic development in Central 
and Eastern Europe, the Christian cultural inheritance, the fragility of political 
Liberalism outside Western Europe, the intensity of national conflicts and the 
quality of leadership and class consciousness within the proletariat itself.?° 
Without taking this multiplicity of factors into account within the broad context 
of late ninteenth- and early twentieth-century European society, culture and 
politics, one cannot hope to disentangle the complex relationship between 
Socialism and antisemitism from the coils of ideological partisanship and a priori 
dogma. 


Having already looked at the historiography, I propose to begin this pan- 
European survey with an analysis of the period between 1830 and 1880, before 
the emergence of fully-fledged labour movements in the industrialising nations of 
the Continent. These were crucial, formative years, not only in the development 
of different schools of European Socialism, but also in the crystallisation of anti- 
Jewish stereotypes (some inherited from the Middle Ages and others of more 
recent origin) among radical ideologues of the Left.?! 

Before the 1880s the existing labour movements in Europe had not yet evolved 
into distinctive mass parties of industrial workers with a fully developed class- 
consciousness, an independent subculture or a virtually autonomous political 
ideology. Marxism had not yet been endorsed as the dominant ideology of any 
single European labour movement, though by 1880 it was beginning to 
consolidate its grip in Germany, partly as a result of Bismarck’s anti-Socialist 
law which had outlawed the Social Democrats. Similarly, this was a period in 
which antisemitism itself had not yet matured in the form of organised political 
parties, though the late 1870s saw the embryonic beginnings of a mass movement 
in Germany, from whence it spread rapidly to Austria, Hungary and France. 

For our purposes, the significant fact about the literary, ideological ‘‘anti- 
semitism” of the pre-1880 period (the term “antisemitism” was itself only 
invented by the German journalist, Wilhelm Marr, in 1879) was the extent of its 
debt to an earlier radical critique of Judaism pioneered in France and Germany 
during the 1840s. It was precisely this earlier period that had seen the emergence 


'SJulius Carlebach, Karl Marx and the Radical Critique of Judaism, London 1978, p. 357. 

?0Robert S. Wistrich, Socialism and the Jews. The Dilemmas of Assimilation in Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
London 1982. 

21See idem, ‘Radical Antisemitism in France and Germany’, in Israel and the Nations. Essays presented in 
Honor of Shmuel Ettinger (in Hebrew), Jerusalem 1987, pp. 157-184, which discusses the years 
between 1840 and the mid-1870s. 
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of the concept of the “Jewish Question” and an extensive debate on emanci- 
pation, centred mainly in Germany.” It was in Young Hegelian circles, i.e. that 
section of the nascent radical German intelligentsia which stood outside 
established institutions in the Prusso-Christian state, that one can first observe 
in Germany the transition from a traditional anti-Judaism (rooted in Christian 
theological teaching) to a secular, “scientific” form of Jew-hatred.”% 

Modern racial antisemitism in Germany, like Marxism itself, grew out of this 
secular anti-Judaism expressed in the writings of such radicals as Bruno Bauer, 
Ludwig Feuerbach, Friedrich Daumer, Friedrich Wilhelm Ghillany, Richard 
Wagner and Wilhelm Marr. The Young Hegelians themselves built on the post- 
Christian (and anti-Christian) tradition of eighteenth-century French Enlighten- 
ment philosophes such as Voltaire and d’Holbach whose rationalist attack on the 
Old Testament held Jewry and Judaism responsible for the “barbarism”, 
fanaticism and intolerant obscurantism which the Catholic Church had inflicted 
on the world.?* 

From Voltaire and the Baron d’Holbach through to Bruno Bauer and Karl 
Marx, Judaism was attacked as the root of Christianity and as a symbol of 
human self-alienation. The early French and German radicals bequeathed to the 
European labour movement not only their rationalist anti-clericalism, but a 
“scientific” negation of Judaism as a fossilised religion, tradition and way of life, 
as well as a hostile view of Jewry as an anti-social element. The leader of the Left 
Hegelians, Bruno Bauer, in his Die Judenfrage (1843) depicted Jews as an 
ahistorical people whose stubborn particularism conflicted with the law of 
progess. The Jewish “essence” was presented as unchanging, separatist, bound 
to an illusory Mosaic law which excluded Jews from participating in the real life 
of nations and made it impossible for the Christian state to grant them 
emancipation.’ 

Twenty years later, Bruno Bauer was to emerge as one of the founders of the 
new antisemitism in Germany, arguing that Jews were racially incompatible 
with the German Volk.?© Bauer, as in 1843, continued to emphasise the 
unchanging character of the Jewish Law and the isolationism of the Jewish 
people; only now these characteristics were attributed to blood and race-factors 
which could not be eliminated by conversion to Christianity or total assimilation. 
Karl Marx’s polemic against Bauer in 1844 significantly did not take issue with 
the anti-Jewish elements in his ex-mentor’s writings. Indeed Marx emphasised 
that Bauer’s critique of the Jewish religion, of “the religious opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity” and of the Christian State had been carried out ‘“‘with 


*2Tacob Toury, ‘The Jewish Question — A Semantic Approach’, in LBI Year Book XI (1966), pp. 85- 
106. 

?3Shmuel Ettinger, ‘Biqoret hadat ha-yehudit shel ha-Hegelianim ha-Tsairim’, in Ha-antishemiut ba-et 
ha-hadesha, Tel-Aviv 1978; see also Wistrich, ‘Radical Antisemitism in France and Germany’, loc. 
cit., pp. 157ff. 

*4Arthur Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews, New York 1968. 

25Zvi Rosen, ‘The Anti-Jewish Opinions of Bruno Bauer (1838-1843)’ (in Hebrew), in Zion, XXXIII 
(1968), pp. 59-76. 

26Bruno Bauer, Das Judentum in der Fremde, Berlin 1863. 
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dash, clarity, wit and profundity, in a style which is as precise as it is pithy and 
vigorous’’.?’ 

Where then did the founder of “‘scientific Socialism” (mature Marxism is 
generally dated from 1845/1846, a year or so after this essay, but Marx, it should 
be noted, never repudiated the writings of his youth) differ from the “antisemitic” 
Bauer? Here is Marx himself: 

“Let us consider the real Jews, not the sabbath Jew, whom Bauer considers, but the everyday Jew. 
Let us not seek the secret of the Jew in his religion, but let us seek the secret of his religion in 
the real Jew. What is the profane basis of Judaism? Practical need, self-interest. What is the 
worldly cult of the Jew? Hucksiering. What is his worldly god? Money. Very well: then in 
emancipating itself from Auckstering and money, and thus from real and practical Judaism, our 
age would emancipate itself. 

An organization of society which would abolish the preconditions and thus the very possibility 
of huckstering, would make the Jews impossible . . . In the final analysis, the emancipation of 
the Jews is the emancipation of mankind from Judaism.”?® 


In these and other passages, Marx goes beyond Bruno Bauer and makes it 
clear that there will be no place for the Jew or Judaism in a truly liberated, 
human society (i.e. under conditions of Socialism). The Jew through whom 
“money has become a world power”, who has “‘judaised” bourgeois society and 
“the practical spirit of the Christian nations”, is for Marx the embodiment of 
egoism, commercialism and the capitalist spirit: 


“The god of the Jews has been secularized and has become the god of this world. The bill of 
exchange is the real god of the Jew.””? 


Marx’s “solution” for the ‘Jewish Question” was indeed accepted in theory by 
the Marxist-orientated labour movement especially in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary — the assumption being that the overthrow of capitalism would remove 
“the empirical essence of Judaism — huckstering and its conditions”. A Socialist 
society based on human needs would abolish the sway of material self-interest 
and the alienation of man from man. It would, therefore, make impossible the 
“Jew” understood as a symbol of capitalism. ““The social emancipation of the Jew 
is the emancipation of society from Judaism.”>° 

Undoubtedly, Socialists with antisemitic inclinations could and did interpret 
this identifying of Judaism with the practice of buying and selling in an anti- 
Jewish way. Such Socialists were, of course, impervious to the fact that Marx’s 
concept of the capitalist Jew applied, if at all, at best to a minority of Jews in 
Western Europe (Germany, France, England, Holland etc.) and not at all to the 
majority of world Jewry who lived in the small towns or urban ghettos of tsarist 
Russia and Poland. Furthermore, it must be remembered that the 1844 essay 
(admired by Engels) was accompanied later by many highly uncomplimentary 
anti-Jewish remarks which appear in the Marx-Engels correspondence. (The 
first editors of this correspondence, the German Socialist leaders, August Bebel 


Karl Marx, ‘On Bruno Bauer’s The Jewish Question’, in Karl Marx. Early Writings, transl. and ed. by 
T. B. Bottomore, New York 1964, pp. 1-40. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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and Eduard Bernstein, carefully excised these remarks from their edition — a fact 
which may attest to their own embarrassment at this aspect of the early Marxist 
legacy.) In many cases, Marx would add to the proper name of a Jew such 
expressions as “‘der Jud”, or “der verfluchte Jude” while both he and Engels 
referred to their Socialist rival Ferdinard Lassalle (himself a self-hating Jew) as 
“Baron Itzig”, “Jüdel Braun” or “Ephraim Gescheit” — all derogatory, anti- 
semitic epithets widely used in Germany at that time. Moses Hess, an associate 
of Marx, Engels and Lassalle in the German Socialist movement, observed in his 
Zionist classic, Rome and Jerusalem, of his own party comrades 


“that in every personal controversy they make use of this [antisemitic] ‘hep’ weapon, which in 


Germany seldom fails to have its effect”’.! 


It was not only in private letters to Engels that Marx engaged in antisemitic 
outbursts. He savagely attacked Jewish financiers — K6nigswarter, Raphael, 
Stern, Rothschild, Mendelssohn, Bleichréder, Fould and many others — for co- 
operating in raising loans for the Russian government to finance the Crimean 


War. 


“Thus we find every tyrant backed by a Jew, as is every Pope by a Jesuit. In truth, the cravings 
of oppressors would be hopeless, and the practicability of war out of the question, if there were 
not an army of Jesuits to smother thought and a handful of Jews to ransack pockets.” 


Marx went on to lash out at the “loan-mongering Jews” of Amsterdam: 


“many of whom are engaged in this gambling and jobbing of securities . . . Here and there and 
everywhere that a little capital courts investment, there is ever one of these little Jews ready to 
make a little suggestion or place a little bit of a loan.” 


Marx concluded his article by recalling: 


“The fact that 1855 years ago Christ drove the Jewish money-changers out of the temple, and 
that the money-changers of our age enlisted on the side of tyranny happen again chiefly to be 
Jews, is perhaps no more than a historical coincidence. The loan-mongering Jews of Europe 
do only on a larger and more obnoxious scale what many others do on one smaller and less 
significant. But it is only because the Jews are so strong that it is timely and expedient to 
expose and stigmatise their organisation.”’>? 


There is a bitter irony in the fact that Marx, who so clearly detested his own 
race, should himself have been attacked as a Jew and the political movement he 
led stigmatised as a “‘ Jewish conspiracy” by Socialist and anarchist rivals such as 
the Frenchman Proudhon, the Russian Bakunin and the German Eugen 
Dihring. Proudhon’s celebrated quarrel with Marx was one factor which led the 
most influential thinker in the early French labour movement to observe in 
December 1847: 


“Jews — Write an article against this race which poisons everything, by meddling everywhere 
without ever joining itself to another people — Demand their expulsion from France, with the 


31Moses Hess, ‘Sechster Brief’, in idem, Rom und Jerusalem, die letzte Nationalitatsfrage, Leipzig 1862, p. 
47. 

32The article, which originally appeared in the New York Tribune, 4th January 1856, was reprinted in 
Karl Marx, The Eastern Question, 1897, new edn. 1969, pp. 600-606. It is quoted in Chaloner and 
Henderson, loc. cit. 
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exception of individuals married to Frenchwomen — Abolish the synagogues; don’t admit 
them to any kind of unemployment; pursue finally the abolition of this cult. 

It is not for nothing that the Christians call them deicides. The Jew is the enemy of the human 
race. One must send this race back to Asia or exterminate it. 

H. Heine, A. Weil, and others are nothing but secret spies; Rothschild, Crémieux, Marx, 
Fould — malignant beings, bilious, envious, acrid, etc., etc., who hate us. By fire or fusion, or 
by expulsion, the Jew must disappear . . .”*” 


These savage remarks were for private consumption only, though in published 
work, Proudhon showed that his hatred for Marx did not prevent him from 
sharing the latter’s views on the “‘parasitic’”’ role of the Jews and expressing this 
antipathy in brutal racist language. 
“The Jew is by temperament an anti-producer, neither a farmer, nor an industrialist, nor even 
a true merchant. He is an intermediary, always fraudulent and parasitic, who operates in 
trade as in philosophy, by means of falsification, counterfeiting and horse-trading. He knows 
but the rise and fall of prices, the risks of transportation, the incertitudes of crops, the hazards 
of demand and supply. His policy in economics has always been entirely negative, entirely 
usurious. It is the evil principle, Satan, Ahriman incarnated in the race of Shem, which has 


already been twice exterminated by the Greeks and by the Romans, the first time at Tyre, the 
second time at Carthage.’’** 


Bakunin and his followers, along with the Proudhonists, represented the chief 
opponents of Marx in the period of the First International (1864-1871), and were 
no less racist and antisemitic. The founder of Russian anarchism described the 
Jews as 


“an exploiting sect, a bloodsucking people, a unique devouring parasite, tightly and 
intimately organised . . . cutting across all the differences in political opinion’’.*° 


In a passage dating from the end of 1871, Bakunin even asserted that Marx and 
the Rothschilds were linked by secret sympathies — the classic “Jewish conspir- 
acy” thesis which was so effectively used by National Socialist propaganda 
during the twentieth century. Here is Bakunin’s version: 
“This may seem strange. What can there be in common between communism and high 
finance? The communism of Marx wants a mighty centralisation by the State, and where this 
exists there must nowadays inevitably be a Central State bank, and where such a bank exists, 


the parasitical Jewish nation, which speculates on the labour of the people, will always find a 
means to sustain itself.” 38 


Bakunin’s antisemitism was in fact shared by a section of the Russian 
revolutionary populists who later defended the pogroms of 1881 in Russia as a 
rising of the masses against the “Jewish Tsar”, the nobility and the Jewish 
“exploiters”. Typical of their prejudices was the reaction of the Ukrainian 
revolutionary, Yantsin, who wrote an angry letter in 1876 to the exiled Russian 
populist leaders Lavrov, Smirnov and their circle in London protesting against 


33 Notebooks of P. J. Proudhon, Paris 1960-1961, vol. II, pp. 337-338. 

34Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Césarisme et Christianisme, Paris 1883. This was first published eighteen 
years after Proudhon’s death and is quoted in Lichtheim, loc. cit., p. 322. 

35A, Lehning, A. J. C. Riiter and P. Scheibert (eds.), Bakunin-Archiv, Leiden 1963, vol. I, Part 2, pp. 
124-126. 

3 Rapports personnels avec Marx’, in Bakunin, Oeuvres, vol. III, pp. 298-299. Quoted in Lichtheim, 
loc. cit., p. 338. 
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the efforts of Aron Liberman(n], the first Hebrew Socialist, to integrate the 
struggle of the Jewish masses with the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Rejecting the idea of class divisions among the Russian Jews, the Ukrainian 
Socialist claimed that: 
“the weight of their [the Jews’] exploitation is great and their harmfulness unlimited . . . If we 
find it possible to preach revolution, and only revolution against the nobles, how can we 


defend the Jews? . . . We cannot have any faith in the laughable Yiddish International nor in 
the sympathies of the Yids for the Revolution.’’?’ 


Another leading Ukrainian Socialist, Serge Podolinsky, declared in June 1876 
that ‘‘in my view Yidophobia is as indispensable for every Russian socialist as is 
hatred of the bourgeoisie”.38 Podolinsky explicitly denied: 

“even the possibility of the existence in Russia (not only in the Ukraine) of socialist Zhidy 


[derogative term meaning “‘Yid’’] being completely sincere in their behaviour as a socialist 
should be’’.*? 


The antisemitic prejudices of the Russian and Ukrainian Social Revolution- 
aries of this generation, active in the 1870s and early 1880s, were themselves 
shared by many Jews who had rebelled against their traditional Jewish heritage, 
were alienated from the Jewish collectivity and had adopted Russian culture. 
Vladimir Iokhelson, a friend of Aron Liberman and one of these Socialist Jews, 
explained their complete indifference to all things Jewish and their willingness to 
refer to Jews as kikes (zhidy) as a result of: 

“our estrangement from the culture of the Russian Jews and . . . our negative assessment of 
their religious and bourgeois leaders. Regarding the Jewish lower classes we thought that the 
liberation of the whole of Russia would bring along the liberation ofall nations living there. . . 


One has to admit that Russian literature has instilled in us a view that Jewry was not a nation 
but a parasite class.”*° 


The efforts of these Jewish radicals in the 1870s to “go to the people”, to the 
Russian moujiks (peasants) in an attempt to identify themselves socially with the 
peasantry, failed miserably. They did not succeed in overcoming peasant 
hostility or the radical antisemitism prevalent in the Populist movement and as a 
result some, like Aron Liberman, acquired a renewed interest in the liberation of 
the Jewish people. The pogroms of 1881 and the indifferent, or even supportive, 
attitude of the Russian revolutionaries towards them shocked the Jewish 
radicals. On 30th August 1881 the executive committee of the revolutionary 
terrorist organisation of Narodnaya Volya (The People’s Will) issued a procla- 
mation to the Ukrainian people which vindicated the pogroms in Bakuninist 
style as a popular, anti-capitalist movement. 

“The damned police beat you, the landowners devour you, the kikes, the dirty Judases, rob 
you. People in the Ukraine suffer most of all from the kikes. Who has seized the land, the 


woodlands, the taverns? The kikes. Whom does the peasant beg with tears in his eyes to let 
him near his own land? The kikes. Wherever you look, whatever you touch, everywhere the 


37Quoted in Jonathan Frankel, Prophecy and Politics. Socialism, Nationalism, and the Russian Jews, 1862- 
1917, Cambridge 1981, p. 34. 

38] bid., p. 567. 

39Boris Sapir, ‘Jewish Socialists around Vperea’, in International Review of Social History (1965), p. 369. 

lbid., p. 383. 
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kikes. The kike curses the peasant, cheats him, drinks his blood. The kike makes life 
unbearable.” *! 


This antisemitic attitude of the populist revolutionaries prompted Paul 
Axelrod, a leading Socialist Jew and one of the founders of the first Russian 
Social Democratic organisation (Liberation of Labour) and later the Menshevik 
wing of the labour movement, to write a pamphlet describing the disillusion of 
young Jewish radicals. Axelrod admitted that the greatest disappointment of all 
for the Jewish student youth came: 


‘when they realized that the socialist-minded Russian students sympathized with the crusade 


against the Jewish masses and, worse yet, exhibited their antisemitic feelings toward their 


Jewish fellow-revolutionaries” .*? 


The pogroms made a sizeable part of the Jewish Socialist intelligentsia in 
Russia feel that they had made a mistake in forsaking the Jewish masses in the 
name of cosmopolitanism. For the first time they understood that the majority of 
Russian society, including the radical elements, 


“considered all Jews — a pious Jewish worker, a petit bourgeois, a moneylender, an assimilated 
lawyer, a socialist prepared for prison or deportation — as kikes, harmful to Russia, whom 
Russia should get rid of by any and all means”. 


Nor was there any basis for believing in the indigenous labouring masses for: 


“they lacked not only cosmopolitan feelings and ideas, but were wanting even in the idea of 
99 43 


class solidarity among the poorer classes of Russia’s nationalities”. 
Clearly then, in Russia, as in Western and Central Europe, Socialism in this 
period before the rise of an organised, class-conscious Social Democratic labour 
movement was easily reconcilable with antisemitic stereotypes and encouraged a 
negative view of the Jews as a parasitic element in the agrarian economy. The 
Russian Socialist-Revolutionary and Yiddishist, Chaim Zhitlovsky, recalled in 
his memoirs that his first encounter with Socialist ideas in Russia forced him to 
conclude that Jews were, in the main, “‘parasites’’; that as merchants, store- 
keepers, bankers, manufacturers, landowners, they were “exploiters, living . . . 
on the body of the labouring people, sucking their lifeblood, and condemning 
them to eternal poverty and enslavement”. Zhitlovsky did not actually say that 
the new Socialist ideology promoted antisemitism, “but if I would then have 
asked ‘Are you for us or against us’, the answer definitely could not have been ‘for 
you’ ”. Zhitlovsky makes it clear that: ‘Socialism was a stream of ideas 
containing elements inimical to Jewish existence in the Diaspora” and that 
“between my Judeophilia and this socialism which regarded the whole Jewish 
people as a multitude of parasites yawned a chasm which I had to vault’’.** 
Zhitlovsky’s embrace of a Socialism which had a pronounced Russian 


*'Quoted in Lucy S. Dawidowicz, The Golden Tradition. Jewish Life and Thought in Eastern Europe, 
London 1967, p. 406. 

*2Ibid., p. 410. 

Sibid., p. 410. 

“Tbid., p. 415. 
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populist, agrarian-Socialist character, made him reject with contempt all 
“‘philosemitism”’ as ‘justifying Jewish merchantry”’. 
“Wherever I turned my eyes to ordinary, day-to-day Jewish life, I saw only one thing, that 
which the antisemites were agitating about: the injurious effect of Jewish merchantry on 


Russian peasantry. No matter how I felt, from a socialist point of view, I had to pass a death 
sentence not only on individual Jews but on the entire Jewish existence of individual Jews.” 


However, by 1884, like many of his generation in Russia, the young Zhitlovsky 
had come to the conclusion that assimilation was bankrupt and for the rest of his 
active life sought to find ways to reconcile his Socialist ideas with Jewish 
Nationalism and the problems of Jewish life. On the other hand, by the late 1880s 
the growing influence of Marxism and Western-style “Social Democracy” in the 
Russian labour movement, along with the emergence of an industrial proletariat, 
encouraged Jews to join the revolutionary ranks in greater numbers. This, in 
turn, contributed to a diminution of the earlier antisemitic tendencies — a trend 
similar to that in the German labour movement. 


The German workers’ movement in its early phase, that is to say in the 1860s and 
1870s, had undoubtedly made tactical concessions to prevailing antisemitic 
sentiments in German society, especially those unleashed in the wake of the post- 
1870 speculative boom (Gninderjahre). This was especially true of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiter- Verein (ADAV) founded by Ferdinand Lassalle in 1863, the year 
before his death. At this time the workers’ movement was primarily a movement 
of artisans — not until the 1880s and 1890s did the industrial proletariat take over 
as the dominant social force in the ranks of the Social Democratic Party and the 
trade unions. Among German artisans, who feared proletarianisation and social 
decline, the tendency to equate Jews with modern capitalism had long been 
evident. In the 1860s there were antisemitic overtones evident from time to time 
in the German Socialist press, which blamed Jewish usurers for the plight of the 
artisans. But the main focus of antisemitic agitation in the ADAV was directed 
against the Jewish intelligentsia, the so-called “Press Jews”. This built on a 
tradition first created by Lassalle himself who had sometimes used antisemitic 
arguments in his polemics against the Liberal-bourgeois press.‘ 

Lassalle’s successor as head of the ADAV, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, 
also used antisemitic jargon in his attacks on Jewish capitalists like Leopold 
Sonnemann who were sympathetic to the workers and sought to develop a social- 
liberal programme. On the other hand, the fact that Lassalle himself (like Marx) 
was a Jew also tended to inhibit antisemitic tactics and propaganda to the extent 
that it showed that not all Jews sided with the bourgeoisie and that some of them 
had indeed embraced the cause of the German working class, providing it with 
outstanding leaders and men of science. However, there were relatively few Jews 
in the ADAV after 1870 as opposed to the Sozialdemokratische Arbeiterpartei 
(SDAP), the “Marxist” wing of the German labour movement, possibly a 
reflection of the antisemitic tendencies in the Lassallean organisation. The 


45Tbid., p. 418. 
46Wistrich, Revolutionary Jews, op. cit., chap. 2. 
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conflict between the two Socialist organisations encouraged the ADAV to use 
anti-Jewish rhetoric as a weapon against the rival SDAP which was depicted as a 
“party of intellectuals” and as agents of the bourgeoisie. The editor of the Neuer 
Social-Demokrat (the main press organ of the ADAV), Wilhelm Hasselmann, was 
particularly aggressive in his attacks on the “Press Jews” as the greatest danger 
to the workers’ movement. This anti-intellectual type of antisemitism was also 
shared by the leading neo-Lassallean agitator, Tolcke, and the new President of 
the movement, Hasenclever, who in 1872 wrote in the Neuer Social-Demokrat: 

“.. only in Lassalle’s organisation, only in the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter- Verein can workers 
find the fulfilment of their aspirations, where all other organisations, spawned by the 
overheated imagination of arrogant Jew-boys and other mischief-makers, are falling 
apart... 


Télcke denounced efforts to unite the two workers’ parties as inspired by 
“boundless, typically Jewish arrogance” and accused ‘‘Jewish speculators” of 
being behind the rival SDAP labour movement. The origins of Jewish members 
of the Marxist SDAP like Eduard Bernstein were stigmatised (‘‘that honest-to- 
God little Jew”) and the organ of the SDAP, Volksstaat, was dismissed as a 
“Jewish rag’’.*® Agitators of the ADAV in the Berlin area did not hesitate to 
exploit the primitive antisemitic prejudices nourished by the post-1871 specula- 
tive boom and stock-market crash. Some, like the joiner Carl Finn, eventually 
joined the antisemitic Berlin movement of the 1880s. As members of the ADAV, 
Finn and other agitators characterised their Socialist opponents as Muhlendammer 
(after the Berlin district of Mihlendamm where Jewish retail shops and second- 
hand clothes dealers were concentrated) — claiming they behaved with all the 
“pushiness’’, deceit and low cunning of Jewish traders. Wilhelm Hasselmann 
went furthest in the demagogic use of antisemitism, distinguishing between 
Judaism as a “religious sect? and Jewry as a tribe of “worldly jobbers”. 
Hasselmann claimed that: 


“we shall never object to the paring of the flesh in the Judaic rite of circumcision, while 


strenuously opposing the Jewish habit of the paring of ducats”.*? 


In election speeches Hasselmann encouraged farmers to believe that “the Jew” 
was responsible for their economic plight and in his journalistic articles he tried 
to prove with quotations from Marx, Lassalle and Heine (all radical Jews) 


“that the Jews are the embodiment of egoism and that for centuries past they have been 
burrowing, haggling and deceiving”. 


Hence it was necessary not only to exterminate the (Jewish) “press bandits”, but 
to “lead the Jews altogether, with a few exceptions, not through, but into, the Red 
Sea”. Hasselmann’s macabre solution was as brutally racist as anything in 
Proudhon or Bakunin. 


47 Neuer Social-Demokrat, 18th September 1872; on Wilhelm Hasenclever see Shlomo Na’aman, ‘Social 
Democracy on the Ambiguous Ground between Antipathy and Antisemitism — The Example of 
Wilhelm Hasenclever’, in LBI Year Book XXXVI (1991), pp. 229-240. 

*8Neuer Social-Demokrat, 22nd January 1873. 

Quoted in Arno Herzig, ‘The Role of Antisemitism in the Early Years of the German Workers’ 
Movement’, in LBI Year Book XXVI (1981), p. 253. 
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“Egoism must be exterminated, and for those who will not renounce it, death by drowning 
would only mean liberation from the bondage of devilish egoism. ”5° 


Although bitterly anti-Marxist (he denounced the ‘“‘Marxist” SDAP as 
controlled by ‘“‘Jewish wire-pullers”) he nonetheless invoked Karl Marx’s 1844 
essay on the Jews to support his theses. Indeed, he was the first German Socialist 
to reprint the essay, claiming that Marx, and with him, 


“all other clear-headed Socialists look upon the Jewish tribe as the nucleus of bourgeois 


society [Bourgeoisgesellschaft] and as the enemy of the workers’ causes, bound to perish when the 


hour has come for the emancipation of the proletariat’”’.*! 


Hasselmann clearly used Marx’s ‘On the Jewish Question’ for antisemitic 
purposes but went beyond the radical critique of Judaism (fashioned by the 
Young Hegelians in the 1840s) and the concept of Jewish social parasitism 
developed by Marx. In an article entitled Der Jüdische Stamm published on 6th 
November 1872, Hasselmann abandoned any pretence at a Socialist analysis of 
class society and denounced the “naked selfishness” of the Jews as a “congenital 
defect of that tribe” which had ‘‘a pernicious effect on all nations and all states”. 
“The Jewish Tribe”, Hasselmann concluded, “is exploitation of the workers 
personified”’ — it is the enemy of the proletariat. This racial type of antisemitism 
with its naturalistic imagery of the Jews as an alien Volkskorper corroding the 
national organism was exactly parallel to and in effect preceded that which 
developed in Germany after 1880 in the writings of Wilhelm Marr, Otto Glagau 
and Eugen Dihring. All of them were radical writers and journalists with a 
quasi-Socialist background. In the climate of social aggression engendered by 
the stock-market crash and the assault on Manchester Liberalism in the 1870s, 
this type of antisemitism (distinctly “Leftist” in flavour) flourished. Otto Glagau, 
the pamphleteer whose best-selling book on the stock-exchange “‘swindlers” had 
been published in 1876, had, like Hasselmann, identified the social with the 
“Jewish” question, homo capitalisticus with the iniquities of Jewish merchants and 
bankers. He consciously appealed to the embittered artisans and small business- 
men who had been badly hit by the crash, offering them a scapegoat — the 
“Semites” — who allegedly aimed at imposing their tribal racial domination over 
German Christians through the banks, the stock-exchange, the liberal parties 
and the State. The message of Wilhelm Marr was similarly tinged with the 
democratic radicalism and the anarchism of the 1840s when he had been a 
utopian Communist. His hatred of Jews, like that of his contemporaries who had 
come from the Left of the political spectrum, owed nothing to Christian theology. 
Marr, a veteran revolutionary of 1848, explicitly rejected the notion of “religious 
hatred”, just as did Socialist antisemites of the Hasselmann/Dihring variety. He 
was violently anti-clerical, as bitterly anti-Catholic as he was anti-Jewish — 
convinced like Voltaire, Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, Daumer and other radical 
Hegelians of the 1840s, that Judeo-Christian monotheism was “a malady of 
human consciousness’, the root of all tyranny and evil. Like Diihring (and the 
French Socialist disciples of the virulent anti-clerical atheist, Auguste Blanqui), 


5°Neuer Social-Demokrat, 3rd November 1872; Herzig, loc. cit., p. 252. 
5I Neuer Social-Demokrat, 20th September 1872, 8th November 1872. 
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Wilhelm Marr saw the struggle against Semitism as a racial struggle against 
Judaism and Christianity, which had to be superimposed on the class-struggle 
over which it took precedence.” 

Duhring, the academic Socialist who exercised a great influence on the 
German labour movement in the mid-1870s (significant enough to oblige Engels 
to devote an entire book to demolishing his theories), took Marr’s antisemitism 
even further in a racial-biological direction. By 1881 he was calling for a Jewish 
return to the ghetto and a war of liberation of the modern “Aryan” peoples 
against the Judeo-Christian “yoke” of the Old and New Testaments. Christianity 
(for Duhring as for Marr) was part of the problem rather than the solution. It was 
a product of the “Asiatic” legacy of Semitism to the West which had to be 
stripped off, if the Germanic peoples were ever to emancipate themselves. Both 
Dühring and Marr insisted, like all the Socialist antisemites, that the Jews were 
not merely a religious group but a tribal-racial community (Stamm) whose 
characteristics were incompatible with the German people — a view already put 
forward in the early 1860s by Bruno Bauer. 

It is not surprising that this racial “anti-Christian” type of antisemitism 
(building on older culturally determined Christian stereotypes) caused consider- 
able confusion in the early German workers’ movement, as it did in France and 
Belgium, where it found expression in the writings of the prominent Belgian 
Socialist, Edmond Picard. It was put forward by radicals, who certainly shared 
the intense anti-liberalism of the workers’ movement, but sought to solve the 
“social question” entirely through the elimination of the Jews. During the 1860s 
and 1870s there was, therefore, a certain overlap between the Socialist and the 
antisemitic critique of liberal capitalist culture and this continued as long as the 
German labour movement was still internally divided and influenced by a 
demagogic neo-Lassalleanism and petty-bourgeois anarchist trends. 

Such ideological confusion allowed radical antisemitism to masquerade as an 
acceptable form of “Socialism” in the eyes of some members of the labour 
movement. Nevertheless, the efforts of Hasselmann, Dihring and others did not 
succeed in persuading the rank and file that Jewish capital was the prime enemy 
of the German working class. The “Jew” as anti-symbol ultimately proved 
insufficient as a rallying-point for the frustrations and animosities of the German 
proletariat. By 1880 both Hasselmann and Duhring had left the labour 
movement which began to firmly oppose the efforts of the Protestant court 
preacher Adolf Stoecker to win over workers to his antisemitic Christian-Social 
Party in Berlin.°? 

It should be pointed out, however, that Duhring’s influence over the German 
Social Democrats, which had reached its peak between 1874 and 1877, declined 
for reasons largely unconnected with his antisemitism. Neither Eduard Bern- 
stein nor August Bebel, who had been among his early disciples, dealt with or 
opposed his antisemitic remarks (directed inter alia against Marx and Lassalle) 


°2For a discussion of the concept of anti-Christian antisemitism, see Uriel Tal, Christians and Jews in 
Germany. Religion, Politics and Ideology in the Second Reich, 1870-1914, Cornell 1974. 

53Robert S. Wistrich, ‘German Social Democracy and the Berlin Movement’, in Internationale 
Wissenschaftliche Korrespondenz (December 1976), pp. 323-333. 
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nor did the Jews in the Party — nearly all of them highly reticent about their 
origins. Only Engels mentioned the problem of antisemitism in passing in his 
Anti-Duhring (1878) describing Duhring’s hatred of the Jews as “‘if not specially 
Prussian, at any rate specifically East Elbian’’, characteristic of the Junkers 
(landed gentry) and hence as a Conservative weapon against the working class. 

The change in attitude of Engels (whose correspondence with Marx shows to 
what extent he had previously shared the latter’s anti-Jewish prejudices) appears 
to have had a political motivation, one which largely explains the official 
opposition of the German Social Democrats after 1880 to antisemitism. It was 
clearly a reaction to the anti-Socialist laws of 1878 and to the efforts of Bismarck’s 
spiritual gendarme in Berlin, the court preacher Adolf Stoecker, to win the workers 
over to “Governmental Socialism” and to foment a deliberate campaign to 
channel their frustrations against the Jews. It was the danger of the Stoecker 
agitation to their own survival as an independent labour movement, rather than 
sympathy for the Jews (whose identification with liberal capitalism still made 
them appear in Socialist eyes as linked with the class enemy), which ensured the 
opposition of the workers’ leaders to the Protestant court preacher and his 
antisemitic crusade. Hence in the 1880s the battle against political antisemitism 
became part of the Socialist struggle against the Conservative ruling classes in 
Germany (a similar development was to occur in tsarist Russia) who were 
perceived as using anti-Jewish agitation to divide and persecute the workers. 
This struggle to prevent their own supporters from falling for the clerical 
antisemitic slogans of the Conservatives did not perhaps fundamentally alter the 
existing negative stereotypes of German Jewry — perceived as a section of the 
exploiting bourgeois class, largely opposed to Socialism — nor did it eliminate 
altogether the antisemitic vocabulary of the pre-1880 period. But it did largely 
hold in check open expressions of political hostility to the Jews in the German 
labour movement. 


It was in France, the cradle of European Socialism, that Left-wing antisemitism 
had its oldest tradition, one which survived both the belated impact of Marxism 
on the workers’ movement and the Dreyfus Affair. It appeared already in the 
writings of the Fourierists and Proudhonists and cannot be reduced simply to the 
personal eccentricities of Charles Fourier or Pierre Joseph Proudhon. The 
Socialists of the 1830s and 1840s reacted to what they regarded as the 
consequences of the emancipation of the Jews, which had occurred forty years 
earlier as part of the thrust of the victorious French bourgeoisie towards 
establishing a modern economy, based on free trade, social mobility and 
economic individualism. Fourier regarded this emancipation of the Jews as 
among the most “‘shocking actions” of the great French Revolution — 

“doubly impolitic in that it opens the door to parasites and unproductive people, all of whom 


are devoted to trade and not to agriculture. An enlightened policy would have excluded these 
people as a social contagion.’”>* 


>*Quoted in Edmund Silberner, ‘Charles Fourier on the Jewish Question’, in Jewish Social Studies, vol. 
VIII, No. 4 (October 1946), pp. 245-266. 
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Fourier’s abuse of Jews as “parasites”, “merchants” and “‘usurers” — as a race 
which “had achieved nothing in art and science” and “are distinguished only by a 
record of crime and brutality” was echoed by his followers and intensified by the 
rivalry between his school and the rival Saint-Simonian movement in France. 
The “philosemitism” and sympathy with Jewish Messianism of the Saint- 
Simonians was well-known, as was their affirmation of the Industrial Revol- 
ution.” The Fourierists, on the other hand, were violently hostile to the progress 
of commercial-industrial civilisation, to the banking and capitalist system, 
denouncing Jewish financiers with the same fervour that the Saint-Simonians 
had extolled their civilising mission. Fourier’s disciple, Alphonse Toussenel, 
sharply expressed this populist hatred of capitalism in his Les Juifs, Rois de 
l’Epoque ~ which was the Bible of French antisemitism until the appearance of 
Edouard Drumont’s even more scurrilous La France Juive forty years later — a 
best-selling work in which he was consciously influenced by his Socialist 
predecessor. From the outset, Toussenel (like Marx who had published his ‘On 
the Jewish Question’ in Paris a year earlier) defined 


“by the despised name of Jew every dealer in money, every unproductive parasite living off the 
work of someone else. Jew, usurer, money-dealer — all are synonymous to me.”°® 


For Toussenel, as for the Christian Socialist, Pierre Leroux, the “‘Jewish spirit” 
was identical with capitalism and money-worship. As Leroux put it in 1846, 
“Pesprit juif” was a synonym for “the mentality of gain, of profit, of exploitation, 
the mentality of banking’”’.°’ This updating of the medieval Christian image of 
the Jew as moneylender to fit the new social realities of early industrial 
capitalism in France (which developed under the auspices of the “Bourgeois 
Monarchy” of Louis Philippe between 1830 and 1848) was especially popular in 
Socialist circles. However, in Toussenel’s lexicon, the term “Jew” was stretched 
to cover every capitalist, irrespective of nationality or religious denomination 
and was used especially as a weapon against the French Jews and the bourgeoisie 
protestante (the Protestant bourgeois oligarchy), who together with the Roth- 
schilds and their associates, then dominated French banking and government. 
In addition to denouncing Jewish-Protestant influence, Toussenel’s antisemitic 
vocabulary had an Anglophobic edge — a theme echoed by Proudhon in 1847 
who wrote in his diary: “the hatred of the Jew, as that of the English, must be an 
article of our political faith”. 

Victorian England, it must be remembered, was regarded by French Socialists 
with particular venom. It was not just the hereditary enemy (this element of 
Nationalist rhetoric continued throughout the century, though after 1870 it 
tended to be partly displaced by Germanophobia), but the cradle of the 
Industrial Revolution and commercial imperialism, responsible for the “‘per- 


5J. L. Talmon, Political Messianism. The Romantic Phase, 1961, pp. 77ff. 

Alphonse Toussenel, Les Juifs, Rois de Époque. Histoire de la Féodalité financière, Paris 1845, 1847. 

5’Pierre Leroux, ‘Les juifs, rois de l’époque’, in Revue Sociale (January 1846). Quoted in Victor M. 
Glasberg, ‘Intent and Consequences. The “Jewish Question” in the French Socialist Movement of 
the Late Nineteenth Century’, in Jewish Social Studies, vol. XX VI, No. 1 (January 1974), pp. 61-71. 

Notebooks of P. J. Proudhon, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 337-338. 
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nicious” doctrines of classical economics, unrestrained liberal individualism and 
Malthusianism. For some French Leftists, children of a Catholic agrarian 
culture and at the same time powerfully influenced by the revolutionary 
Nationalism of 1789 which Protestant Britain had sought to frustrate, hatred of 
the Bible-fearing, rapacious English (the “‘nation of shopkeepers” in Napoleon’s 
famous phrase) went hand in hand with Judeophobia. Toussenel, like the 
integral Nationalists of Action Frangaise at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
saw the root of the modern exploitative ethic in the Judaic teaching absorbed by 
the Protestant nations, beginning with Great Britain and followed by the 
Americans, Dutch and Swiss. 


““. . Who says Jew also means Protestant, and it is inevitable that the Englishman, the 
Dutchman and the Genevan who learn to read the will of God in the same book as the Jew [the 
Bible], profess the same contempt as the Jew for the laws of equity and the rights of the 
workers.” 


Unlike the Englishman, “‘the Jew” represented, however, an internal enemy who 
had successfully seized control of France and inaugurated the reign of a new 
industrial feudalism: 


“The French people, supposedly emancipated by the revolution of ’89 from the yoke of the 
feudal nobility, has only changed masters.” 


By obtaining a monopoly control over the banks and railways, the cosmopolitan 
Jewish financiers like Rothschild, Fould, Péreire etc. had become ‘‘the kings of 
the epoch”. Under their sway 


“*. . . Europe is entailed to the domination of Israel. This universal domination, of which so 
many conquerors have dreamed, the Jews have in their hands.”5° 


Toussenel’s antisemitic Socialist vocabulary, his image of the Jews as “ʻa nation 
within the French nation”, as a conquering cosmopolitan tribe and a deicidal 
race especially hostile to Catholicism, exercised a great influence on the founder 
and high-priest of late-nineteenth-century antisemitism, Edouard Drumont, 
who admitted: 


“my sole ambition after long literary labour would be that my book might take its place beside 


his in the libraries of those who would understand the causes which have brought ruin and 


shame to our country”. 


Toussenel, it might be argued, was an antisemite who happened also to be a 
Socialist, were it not for the consistency with which his arguments and 
vocabulary were repeated by other French Socialists throughout the nineteenth 
century. We have already cited Proudhon, who noted in the summer of 1847 
under the heading ‘Work to be done’ that, with regard to the Jews, “what the 
people of the middle ages hated by instinct, I hate upon reflection, and 
irrevocably”. The only solution Proudhon could see was, as he put it, to 
accomplish the wish of Voltaire — “I hate this nation . . . it must be sent back to 


°°Toussenel, op. cit.; Lichtheim, loc. cit., p. 320. 
Edouard Drumont, La France Juive, Paris 1886. 
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Jerusalem”’.®! As in the case of Fourier, this antisemitically motivated “Zionism” 
was little more than a rhetorical gesture. 

It is, however, curious that although an atheist anti-clerical, Proudhon felt 
obliged to blame the Jews for not following Jesus and at the same time denied the 
Jewish ancestry of the founder of Christianity. Proudhon also insisted on the 
“Aryan” origins of monotheism — one of several indications that already in the 
1860s the myth of “Aryan” superiority to the ““Semites” had begun to infiltrate 
French Socialist circles. It was, however, the followers of the revolutionary 
insurrectionist and militant atheist, Louis Auguste Blanqui, who first systemati- 
cally developed this racial type of antisemitism in the French labour movement — 
thereby popularising the doctrines which had originally been invented in France 
in the 1850s by the Comte de Gobineau and Ernest Renan. 

Blanqui himself was originally a ‘“‘Socialist’’ antisemite in the eighteenth- 
century rationalist tradition of Voltaire and Baron d’Holbach. His primary 
target was the Catholic Church and he regarded Christianity as the most 
ferocious of the “‘terrible monotheistic sects” whose function was to reduce the 
people to a mass of docile beasts in the hands of clerics, capitalists and 
aristocrats. The watchword of Blanqui and his Socialist followers, Ni Dieu, Ni 
Maitre, expressed the central role of the war against all religion and authority in 
their ideology — especially the destruction of Judeo-Christian monotheism. At 
the same time, Blanqui and his chief lieutenant Gustave Tridon, who wrote Du 
Molochisme juif in 1868 (it was first published only in 1884), soaked up the new 
racialism, expressing the hatred of ‘‘Semitism”’, which became fashionable at the 
end of the Second Empire. Tridon presented the Semites as the ‘‘evil genius of the 
world” who worshipped a perverse, sadistic God, practised cannibalism, ritual 
murder and human sacrifice. Jewish Moloch-worship with its alleged blood- 
lusts (this myth had been developed in the 1840s by the Young Hegelians in 
Germany like Daumer, Ghillany, Bruno Bauer and even Moses Hess) was, 
according to the Blanquists, the root of Christian sacrifice, which in turn was 
related to the lust for profit of modern capitalism. Tridon, like Blanqui and 
Proudhon, regarded the Jews as a nation of rapacious “‘swindlers” and ‘“‘Shy- 
locks” and the origins of exploitation in the contemporary era as going back to 
the Bible and the covenant by which Israel had been given universal domination 
over the nations. The Jews were the archetype of ““Semitism”’ (the “shadow in the 
picture of civilisation”) — whom the Liberal French scholar Ernest Renan had 
already “proved” to be inferior to the Aryans in culture and creativity. It was, 
therefore, the task of revolutionary Socialists “to fight the Semitic spirit and 
ideas” in the name of the “Indo-Aryan race”.®? 

The racist antisemitism of the Blanquists was also much appreciated by 
Edouard Drumont who had recognised, among the French Socialists, some of his 
most important precursors. “Of all the revolutionaries”, he wrote in La Fin d’un 
Monde (1899), “‘only the Blanquists have had the courage to refer to the Aryan 
race and to proclaim that race’s superiority.” It was no accident that during the 
Dreyfus Affair, the Nationalist wing of the Blanquist party adopted an extreme 


6l Notebooks of P. J. Proudhon, op. cit., vol. II, p. 150. 
©2Gustave Tridon, Du Molochisme juif, Paris 1884, p. 5. 
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anti-Dreyfusard and antisemitic position, branding French Jews as ‘‘Prussians 
from within”, agents of the enemy across the Rhine and of an international 
capitalist conspiracy against the working class. 

In France there was no immediate turning-point in Socialist attitudes to the 
“Jewish Question” after 1880, similar to that which pertained in Germany or 
tsarist Russia. The continuity in Left-wing antisemitism was maintained and not 
challenged until the Dreyfus Affair suddenly demonstrated that Jew-hatred 
could become a powerful political weapon of the French Right, the Church and 
the Army in its struggle against the Republic, and was, therefore, ultimately 
dangerous to the working class. In the 1880s and 1890s, however, Socialist 
antisemitism actually became more respectable than previously in France — 
partly as a result of the crash of the Catholic bank Union Générale in 1882 (widely 
attributed to the machinations of the Rothschilds) and a series of financial 
scandals culminating in the Panama Affair of 1893 in which a number of 
German-Jewish financiers were involved. Even the mainstream Socialist theore- 
tical journal, Revue Socialiste edited by Benoit Malon, adopted an antisemitic line 
in the 1880s (Malon had been influenced by Proudhon and Bakunin in his earlier 
years) — publishing, for example, a series of articles entitled ‘Aryens et Sémites’ 
from 1887-1889. Their author, an ex-Communard and Blanquist, Albert 
Regnard, claimed that capitalism was mainly a “Jewish creation” whereas 
Socialism “‘is a Franco-German creation, i.e. Aryan in the fullest sense of the 
term”.® 

Regnard, drawing heavily on the ideas of Gobineau, Renan and others, sought 
to prove “Aryan” (which included Graeco-Roman, Indian, Persian cultures etc.) 
superiority over the nomadic, sterile, materialistic “Semitic” race. Though 
scarcely different from the racist antisemitic stereotypes in La France Juive, 
Regnard’s “scholarly and superb study”, which breathed the spirit of genuine 
‘“‘Aryanism’’, was welcomed by Malon, who also took the trouble to introduce his 
friend Drumont to Parisian working-men. Moreover, Malon threw open the 
columns of Revue Socialiste to Auguste Chirac, a Socialist antisemite who sought to 
adapt Toussenel’s lexicon to the conditions of the Third Republic. Chirac’s 
attacks on the féodalité financière used the same sweeping definition of la juiverie 
(Jewry in a pejorative collective sense) which claimed to embrace capitalists of all 
denominations — Jewish, Protestant, even Catholic. However, it was apparent to 
all that Chirac’s “Kings of the Republic” were primarily Jewish international 
financiers engaged in shady deals that were ruining France as well as in secret 
conspiracies to undermine the tsarist and other European states.®* 

The rise of the chauvinist wave of revanchism associated with General 
Boulanger in 1886 favoured a coalition of Conservative, Catholic, Nationalist 
and Socialist elements, leading for the first time in France to the use of 
antisemitism as an electoral political weapon. It was on the back of this 
Boulangist hysteria that demagogic politicians and journalists like Edouard 


*3See Edmund Silberner, ‘French Socialism and the Jewish Question 1865-1914’, in Historia Judaica, 
XVI (April 1954), pp. 6-7. 
** Auguste Chirac, Les Rois de la République, Paris 1888. 
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Drumont, Maurice Barrés, Henri Rochefort and the Marquis de Morés 
developed a national-Socialist ideology in which antisemitism was a central 
element. They blamed la haute banque juive (the Rothschilds above all) for 
working-class misery and argued that the expropriation of Jewish fortunes would 
be a revolutionary act of liberation. In his Le Testament d’un antisémite (1890), 
Drumont even predicted that the day would come when “‘a man of the people’, “a 
Socialist leader” independent of the “synagogue” would take up his campaign 
and rally the déclassés — the oppressed, the disinherited and uprooted of all classes 
— around his national-social-antisemitic banner. The Boulangist deputy, Maur- 
ice Barrés adopted a similar line in the 1890s, as did other French antisemitic 
leaders like the Marquis de Morés and Jules Guérin who embellished their 
populist demagogy with “Socialist” rhetoric designed to attract the workers. It 
was Guerin, for example, who coined the phrase: “Plus on est loin des juifs, plus 
on est près du peuple” and defined antisemitism as “‘a precise and formal claim of 
national labour against Jewish speculation”. The antisemitic “Socialists” of this 
type, like the Socialist antisemites who preceded them, regarded the “Jew” as the 
embodiment of capital and as the enemy of the worker. During the Dreyfus 
Affair, however, they went even further and attacked the official Socialists as 
mercenaries of Rothschild and the “Jewish system’, for supporting the Republic 
dominated as it was by Jews, Protestants, freemasons, liberal cosmopolitans and 
the yoke of finance capital which had reduced the French workers to ‘‘slaves of 
the Jew”. 

The struggle against the rehabilitation of Captain Dreyfus became, for the 
antisemitic section of the French Left, part of their general struggle against the 
organised ‘“‘Jewish syndicate” which they believed was out to ruin France for its 
own profit. Even the official Marxist Left led by Jules Guesde and the 
mainstream pro-republican Socialists who followed Jaurés, believed for a time 
that the agitation on behalf of Dreyfus’s release was nothing but an attempt by 
the Jewish financial bourgeoisie to regain its hegemonic position. It was only 
Emile Zola’s forceful intervention on behalf of Dreyfus and against the military 
clique that first split this consensus of the parliamentary Socialist group. The 
“moderates” argued that Dreyfus’s cause was unpopular and that intervention 
on his behalf was electorally imprudent; Jaurés, Guesde and Vaillant (leader of 
the Blanquist-Marxist wing) were converted to a more positive view, but the 
manifesto they composed on 19th January 1898 still claimed that “the Jewish 
capitalists, after all the scandals which have discredited them, needed to 
rehabilitate themselves” and “to wash out the stains of Israel”. 

The French Socialists like their German, Austrian and Polish comrades, when 
accused of being lukewarm or indifferent to the danger of antisemitism, 
invariably still replied that the antisemites were “incipient Socialists”. Even the 
cry of “Death to the Jews’, which was sweeping France in early 1898, was 
initially shrugged off as a prelude to proletarian revolution. The Dreyfus case 
did, however, lead some French Socialists and anarchists to reject antisemitic 
chauvinism and to use the Affair as a means to rally the workers against their 
traditional enemies, the Army and the Church. Not a few, who had flirted with 
an antisemitically-tinged Socialism before 1900, changed their spots once they 
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understood that it was a powerful weapon in the hands of the counter- 
revolutionary Right. 

Although the Marxist Parti Ouvrier Français declared its neutrality in the Affair, 
the more liberal wing of French Socialism led by Jaurés came to see in 
antisemitism a political danger to the labour movement no less serious than 
militarism, clericalism and extreme nationalist hysteria. The emergence of a 
“Dreyfusard” Socialism ready to defend the Republic did not, however, 
eliminate Left-wing antisemitic stereotypes in France — especially among the 
syndicalist intellectuals like Georges Sorel, Edouard Berth and Robert Louzon. 
They greeted the victory of the Dreyfusard forces as a triumph for ‘“‘the Jewish 
party” over its Catholic rivals. Some syndicalists like Emile Janvion and Emile 
Pataud even claimed that the Jews, through their alleged control of high finance 
and freemasonry, had infiltrated and neutralised the labour movement. 
Together they sponsored a mass meeting in Paris in April 1911 which was 
advertised as “ʻa great anti-Jewish and anti-Masonic demonstration’’.© 

The antisemitic syndicalists who claimed that Socialist internationalism only 
benefited the “‘kikes”’ at the expense of honest French workers, clearly had some 
popular support. Their campaign against capitalism, philosemitism, Jewish 
immigrant workers and also the ‘‘Dreyfusard” Socialists led by Jaurès, was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Nationalist Right. The most important of the 
syndicalist intellectuals in France, Georges Sorel, who had once been a 
Dreyfusard, went in a similarly antisemitic direction, once he turned his back on 
bourgeois democracy and rejected Jaurés’s moderate, parliamentary Socialism. 
Sorel’s concern for the national tradition, his obsession with myth, his hatred of 
liberalism and compromise — above all, his irrationalism — influenced his turn to 
antisemitism. Between 1908 and 1914 he was one of the driving forces of the 
Cercle Proudhon which attacked democracy as a ‘‘Jewish” invention that had 
substituted “‘the laws of gold for the laws of blood”; like the integral Nationalists 
and monarchists of Action Française, the Socialist Sorel blamed Jews for the 
decomposition of traditional European culture, for the nefarious impact of 
liberalism, capitalism and rationalism. A specifically Socialist variant of 
antisemitism continued to exist, therefore, both within the French labour 
movement and on its intellectual fringes, before 1914. The evidence suggests, 
however, that the crisis provoked by the Dreyfus Affair weakened its grip, at least 
among those in the labour movement who came to see in antisemitism a direct 
menace to republican democracy. 


The tenacity of Socialist antisemitism in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Europe is even more strikingly illustrated by its survival in England, the mother 
of parliaments and liberal democracy, which in 1900 was described by Theodor 
Herzl as “the one spot left throughout the whole world in which God’s ancient 
people are not detested and despised”. Although Great Britain appeared to many 
Jews as an island of tolerance and sanity compared to the rampant antisemitism 


Edmund Silberner, ‘Anti-Jewish Trends in French-Revolutionary Syndicalism’, in Jewish Social 
Studies, vol. XV, Nos. 3—4 (1953). 
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that had spread across the European continent, it was by no means free of the 
anti-Jewish virus and British Socialists played a not insignificant part in fuelling 
it. The marked increase in alien Jews, mainly from Russia and Poland, who fled 
persecution in Eastern Europe and arrived in England in the 1880s and 1890s 
increasingly provoked fears of the indigenous proletariat for their jobs. This was 
especially true in the East End of London where most new immigrants were 
concentrated and the problem of social pauperism was already acute. It was not 
too difficult for political agitators to fan the irrational hatreds and prejudices of 
the slum-dwellers against ‘destitute aliens” (read Russian Jews); claiming that 
they were driving British workmen out of the labour market, lowering the moral 
tone of their neighbourhoods, reducing wages and encouraging nihilist violence, 
etc. 

Radical and trade-union leaders, no less than Conservatives and imperialists, 
saw the vote-catching potential of anti-alienism and calls for the restriction of 
foreign immigration. Virtually all the big British unions, from the dockers to the 
miners, engineers, carpenters, shoemakers and tailors favoured restriction of 
immigration. Trade-union leader John Hodge, presiding over a session of the 
twenty-fifth Trades Union Congress (TUC) at Glasgow (September 1892), 
condemned the “enormous immigration of destitute aliens” who ‘“‘take work at 
any price”, so that “the tailoring and kindred trades have been practically 
ruined”. The TUC passed, not for the last time, a resolution calling for 
government legislation to stop the entry of pauper aliens. The fact that 
immigrants’ trades were mostly sweated trades, that the Yiddish-speaking Jews 
kept to themselves and that they were more socially mobile than working-class 
Gentiles, added to tension in a period of economic stress and unemployment. 
The Socialist Beatrice Webb, who observed the Jews of Whitechapel in the late 
1880s, even claimed that they were altogether indifferent to class solidarity and 
professional ethics, that they had no desire for trade-union organisation and 
undercut the wages of their fellow-workers. They were solely concerned with 
preserving themselves and their families, motivated by the love of profit and 
unmoved by sentiment or moral considerations. The Jewish immigrant, accord- 
ing to Beatrice Webb, “‘seems to justify by his existence those strange assump- 
tions which figure in the political economy of Ricardo — an always enlightened 
selfishness, seeking employment or profit with an absolute mobility of body and 
mind .. .”°” 

Alien Jews were constantly being accused, by representatives of such British 
trades as the tailors and the bakers and confectioners, of malpractice, of 
monopolising local trade, of depressing business and by other trade-union 
leaders of blacklegging (strike-breaking). In 1894 and 1895 the TUC repeated its 
resolutions against the admission of “pauper aliens”. In the East End, anti- 
alienist sentiment was spreading in spite of genuine public distaste (expressed in 
Parliament and the press) for Russian-style pogroms or for the antisemitism in 
France at the time of the Dreyfus Affair. Most of the British working-class 
reaction was probably more xenophobic than antisemitic, an outgrowth of 


William J. Fishman, East End Jewish Radicals 1875-1914, London 1975, chap. 3: ‘Briton and Alien’. 
67Tbid., p. 82. 
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economic conflict and traditional native insularity; antisemitism as an ideology 
was indeed officially condemned by many in the British Socialist movement as 
being in conflict with their civic norms of tolerance and internationalist ideals of 
brotherhood. Nevertheless, there was an indigenous English radical tradition 
hostile to Jews which had manifested itself in the writings of William Cobbett 
and in some of the Chartist propaganda in the first half of the nineteenth century; 
there was also a growing economic antisemitism in Socialist circles directed at 
the rich Jews of Hampstead, Bayswater and the West End, and those prominent 
in international finance. 

This Socialist ideological antisemitism exploded during the Boer War (1899- 
1902), the most controversial conflict in British imperial history, with the radical 
anti-war movement exploiting the Jewish origins of prominent financiers in 
South Africa to influence public opinion and discredit the Conservative 
government. “Jewish finance” came to symbolise in the eyes of the Left 
everything shady and disreputable about the South African war; Jewish 
entrepreneurs like Barney Barnato, the Hamburg-born Alfred Beit, Lionel 
Phillips, the Albu brothers, and others with banking and business connections 
who had become millionaires through the discovery of diamonds and then of 
gold, symbolised a nouveau riche class of cosmopolitan financiers who were blamed 
for the imperialist machinations that had drawn Britain into the South African 
war. By seizing on a monolithic “Jewish” factor (even though many of the 
“Jewish” magnates had only marginal ties with Judaism, were frequently in 
conflict with each other and pursued individual or class rather than specifically 
Jewish communal interests), a section of the Left evidently hoped by these means 
to discredit British imperialism itself. The chief organ of the Marxist Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF), Justice, edited by Henry Hyndman, led this 
virulent campaign against the “capitalist Jew”, whom he saw as the soul of a 
sinister ““Gold international”, destined to be locked in mortal conflict with the 
Socialist “Red international’. Hyndman and his followers had repeatedly 
identified Judaism with the corrupt domination of money during the 1880s and 
openly sympathised with the Leftist antisemitic campaign that developed in 
France during the Panama Scandal. In 1893 Hyndman even described Jewish 
newspaper magnates in Britain as ‘“‘poisoners of the wells of public information” 
and protested that ‘capitalist Jews of the baser sort are already influential in 
both our political parties”.® 

It was however the nexus between international Jewry and late-nineteenth- 
century British imperialism, especially in Egypt and South Africa, which mainly 
preoccupied him and other radicals. In a virulently hostile essay entitled 
‘Imperialist Judaism in South Africa’, he charged that Beit, Barnato and their 
fellow-Jews were planning ‘‘an Anglo-Hebraic Empire stretching from Egypt to 
Cape Colony and from Beira to Sierra Leone”. Hyndman, Harry Quelch and 
other Left-wing radicals blamed the outbreak of the South African war on the 


©8John A. Garrard, The English and Immigration. A Comparative Study of the Jewish Influx (1880-1910), 
London 1971. 

®9 Justice, 21st January 1893. 

70 Justice, 25th April 1896. 
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“Jew-jingo” gang and the “Jew press”, which had allegedly brainwashed the 
British public into supporting “‘piratical imperialism in the Transvaal and 
elsewhere”. The Jewish financiers personified in Socialist eyes “that gold 
international which today dominates the Government and jingo press of all 
countries”. Justice consistently referred to the South African war as the “Jew war 
in the Transvaal” engineered by a “‘Jew clique” around Joseph Chamberlain and 
Arthur Balfour, a war in which it was “us common Englishmen [who] shall have 
to pay . . . in blood”’.’! 

The blatant Judeophobia of Hyndman and his colleagues aroused some 
criticism in the columns of Justice, especially among Jewish members of the SDF. 
In a letter to the editor on 21st October 1899 Rothstein wrote: 


s6 


. . in Hyndman and in you [Harry Quelch] the Socialist movement of this country has two 
leaders ready — in theory, at least — to go hand in hand with Lueger [leader of the Austrian 
antisemites], Stoecker, Drumont and others. . . [Justice is] preaching from its pulpit rank anti- 
Semitism. Is it not a strange and sad spectacle? . . . Referring recently to the part which you 
imagine Jew-capitalism had been playing all along in the Transvaal business, you express 
yourselves to the effect that you would not be surprised if an anti-Semitic movement were to 
arise in this country, as it did on the Continent. Nor should I, I may tell you candidly, were I 
sure of the wide influence of Justice; that very sentence is enough to have an anti-Semitic effect 
on the mind...” 


Rothstein went on to ask how Jewish Socialists could combat Zionism in the face 
of such Left-wing antisemitism. How they could expect that Jew-hatred would 
disappear in a Socialist society, given the hostile line that Justice had taken on 
“the subject of Jew-capitalism’’? Other critics also objected to the race prejudice 
that Hyndman and his followers had ‘‘imbibed with their mother’s milk” and to 
their “‘unsocialist attack on Jews” and by 1900 the overtly antisemitic campaign 
in Justice was moderated. One factor in this was the realisation that such rhetoric 
damaged Socialist prospects of organising the largely Jewish proletariat in such 
areas of London’s East End as Tower Hamlets. At heart, however, Hyndman, 
Quelch and their colleagues continued to believe in the “Jewish conspiracy”, ina 
secret cabal that dominated the press and the stock exchanges of the world and 
was responsible for the imperialist plot to seize the gold-rich Boer lands in the 
Transvaal in order to enrich World Jewry. 

The less ideologically-orientated Reynolds News, which saw itself as the 
guardian of the British working class, was no less hostile to the Jews, whether 
rich capitalists or poor foreign immigrants. It focused its attacks on the 
financiers, mostly ‘‘of German Jewish origins”, on the danger to British labour 
from impoverished Jewish aliens and on the racial solidarity of the Jews: 


“who, by refusing to intermarry with the people among whom they dwell, and by their ever 


growing control of the money markets and Press of all civilized states, may probably establish 


. . a dominancy which will keep the entire world in subjection”’.’? 


The Jews were presented as a strange Asian people, as only nominally English, 
or as a “‘secret order established in the heart of every nation” in which each 
branch supported the other internationally — the classic argument of continental 


7I Justice, 7th October 1899. 
72 Reynolds News, 12th November 1899. 
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antisemitism. These outpourings of the popular press were echoed even by such 
sophisticated radicals as John Hobson who, in 1900, published his influential The 
War in South Africa, its Causes and Effects and by the most prominent Labour 
leaders, Keir Hardie and John Burns. They all shared the view, expressed by 
Hardie that: 


“modern imperialism is really run by half a dozen financial houses, many of them Jewish, to 
whom politics is a counter in the game of buying and selling securities” .’? 


Indeed the anti-war movement in Britain as a whole was easily sucked into the 
conspiratorial view that the British government was itself in the hands of Jewish 
capitalists and “foreign financiers”. Inevitably, the campaign soon escalated into 
the antisemitic terminology which characterised all Jews as “‘bloodsuckers”’ and 
corrupt vampires preying on innocent victims. John Burns, the Labour MP for 
Battersea, considered an outstanding leader of the Socialist movement in 
Britain, fully subscribed to the mythic view of a Jewish conspiracy. In a speech in 
the House of Commons on 6th February 1900 he declared: 

“Wherever we go in this matter we find the same thing. Wherever we examine, there is the 
financial Jew, operating, directing, inspiring the agonies that have led to this war. They were 
supreme at the South African Committee in 1897. I thought I had landed myself in a 


synagogue when I went to hear the trial of the Johannesburg prisoners before the Chief Justice 
. The trail of the financial serpent is over this war from beginning to end.””* 


Burns’s public rhetoric against the war at times resembled the antisemitic 
“Socialism” rampant in France during the 1890s and his diaries reveal that he 
regarded all Jews, rich and poor, capitalist and proletarian, native and alien, 
with a similar hatred and contempt. The allegations of a “Jewish plot” spread by 
Burns and to be found in the pamphlet literature put out by the anti-war leagues 
were also accepted by the trade-union elite. In September 1900, the TUC passed 
a resolution condemning the war as designed “‘to secure the gold fields of South 
Africa for cosmopolitan Jews most of whom had no patriotism and no country”’.”° 

However, the British working class as a whole either supported the South 
African war or was indifferent to the issue, so that no systematic Jew-baiting on 
continental lines ultimately developed in Great Britain, though ‘‘anti-alien”’ 
agitation continued to be a central public issue. Even the crusading zeal of John 
Hobson, who relentlessly attacked ‘‘Jew power” in South Africa and denounced 
the manipulation of British foreign policy by a secret “racial confederacy”, failed 
to mobilise public opinion. Ironically, the image of a sinister Jewish elite seeking 
world domination was much more successful on the Continent where it became 
linked with the Anglophobia that swept France and Germany in 1900 in the 
wake of the Boer War. Thus the alleged “robbery committed by international 
Jewry” was invariably linked by continental antisemites (especially on the Right) 
with British imperialist piracy against the plucky Boers fighting for self- 
determination. 


73 Labour Leader, 24th February 1900. 

*4Quoted in Claire Hirshfield, ‘The British Left and the “Jewish Conspiracy”. A Case Study of 
Modern Antisemitism’, in suns Social Studies, vol. XLIII, No. 2 (Spring 1981), p. 105. 

75Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
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In Germany and Russia, as we have argued, such antisemitic conspiracy 
theories which became the staple diet of the Radical Right, were much less 
common in the labour movement after the early 1880s. With a few exceptions, 
the German Social Democrats, who were going from strength to strength in 
electoral terms, resisted antisemitism as the “Socialism of fools”? in the classic 
phrase of their leader, August Bebel. There were isolated attacks on Jews, mainly 
by Right-wing Socialists like Wolfgang Heine (who resented the influence in the 
German Party of Russian- and Polish-born revolutionaries such as Rosa 
Luxemburg) or Richard Calwer who wrote in 1894: 

“For every good Jewish writer there will be found at least half a dozen who are altogether 


worthless, but who possess an extraordinary power of self-assertion and an inexhaustible flow 
of words, but no real understanding of Socialism.”’”° 


But such barbs were much milder than the virulent hatred of Jewish Socialist 
intellectuals expressed twenty years earlier by German Left-wingers like 
Dihring and Hasselmann. More typical was the Socialist ambiguity towards 
Jews that derived from the long-standing anti-liberalism in the Party and 
expressed itself in a bizarre campaign against philosemitism in the 1890s. The 
leading exponent of this line of thought was Franz Mehring, a highly regarded 
journalist and historian on the Left wing of the Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (SPD), whose views on the “Jewish Question” were strongly 
influenced by Karl Marx. Mehring denounced liberal philosemitism as a defence 
of capitalist privileges, as a hypocritical whitewash of rich Jews, while partly 
justifying German antisemitism in the 1890s as a movement of the downtrodden, 
exploited peasantry and lower middle class. 


“In considering the brutalities which antisemitism with words rather than deeds commits 
against Jews, one should not overlook the brutalities which philosemitism with deeds rather 
than words, is committing against everyone, be he Jew or Turk, Christian or pagan, who 
opposes capitalism.””” 


Mehring believed that the defence of capitalist Jews was a much greater crime 
or danger to the labour movement than antisemitism, which he saw as a 
primitive form of anti-capitalism and he re-interpreted Marx’s attack on 
“Judaism” in this spirit.” Mehring’s hostility to Geldjuden and the anti-Jewish 
stereotypes he derived from Marx were prevalent and widely shared in the 
German labour movement, even by Social-Democratic leaders like August Bebel 
who strongly opposed political antisemitism. In his speech to the SPD Party 
Congress in 1893 Bebel, quoting Fourier and Marx, even linked the Jewish 
preference for commerce to acquired racial characteristics. It was in his view 
“indisputable that the spirit of commerce — as Fourier calls it . . . is developed to 
a high degree in the Semitic race”. Bebel argued that “our whole society is based 


"Richard Calwer, Das Kommunistische Manifest und die heutige Sozialdemokratie, Braunschweig 1894, p. 
41. 

See Robert S. Wistrich, ‘Anti-Capitalism or Antisemitism? The Case of Franz Mehring’, in LBI 
Year Book XXII (1977), pp. 35-54. 

78 Idem, ‘Karl Marx, German Socialists and the Jewish Question, 1880-1914’, in Soviet Jewish Affairs, 
vol. ITI, No. 1 (1973), pp. 92-97. 
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on haggling and money-making and therefore a Judaised society (verjudete 
Gesellschaft)”, but that the “‘peculiar essence of the Jews” would disappear with 
the abolition of bourgeois society.’? 

In contrast to Marx and Mehring, Bebel, however, emphasised that the Jews 
were an oppressed race and that the social role of Judaism was a result of 
Christian persecution and medieval legislation. Together with other leading 
German Marxist theoreticians like Engels and Kautsky, his negative stereotype 
of the social role of some Jews was balanced by recognition that there was a 
growing Jewish proletariat and labour movement in Eastern Europe.®° Bebel 
held the view, first articulated by Friedrich Engels, that antisemitism was the 
product of backward semi-feudal societies and declining social classes threat- 
ened by capitalism with which the German labour movement should have 
nothing to do. Moreover, the Gentile leaders of the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany were conscious of the debt they owed, not only to Marx and Lassalle as 
founders of the European labour movement, but also to the many other Jewish 
intellectuals who had joined their ranks. Recognition that “the Jews have become 
an eminently revolutionary factor”, as Karl Kautsky put it, counteracted the 
Socialist dislike and even contempt for Judaism itself as a “reactionary factor”, a 
clerical, obscurantist relic of the Middle Ages. German Socialists looked forward 
to the disappearance of corporate traditional Judaism as an obstacle to human 
progress. But increasingly they welcomed the participation of Jews as individ- 
uals in the revolutionary movement in Germany and throughout Europe as a 
whole. 


A similar attitude of hostility to Jewish religion and tradition combined with 
appreciation of the role of assimilated Jewish revolutionaries developed in the 
Russian Marxist parties after the 1890s, strongly influenced as they were by the 
example of the German Social Democratic Party. The impact of German 
Marxist theory and the growth of an industrial proletariat in tsarist Russia, 
together with the barbarous use of pogromist antisemitism as a counter- 
revolutionary weapon by the autocratic Russian government, obliged the 
Russian Social Democrats to instigate a campaign against the deeply-rooted 
Judeophobia of the peasant masses. The revolutionary movement in Russia, 
swelled by the presence of many Jews driven into its arms by persecution and 
oppression, increasingly emerged as a defender of Jewish civil rights, though it 
did not always succeed in preventing Russian and Ukrainian workers from 
participating in pogroms, as for example in 1905. 

However, the different factions in Russian Social Democracy (Bolshevik, 
Menshevik etc.), while opposed to antisemitism, fought equally hard against 
Zionism and the national “separatism” of the Bund, the leading Jewish Social 
Democratic organisation in tsarist Russia and Poland. Basing themselves in part 
on the orthodox Marxist theories of Karl Kautsky, Russian Social Democrats, 


79 7p; 
Ibid., p. 95. 

See Nathan Weinstock, Le Pain de Misère. Histoire du Mouvement ouvrier juif en Europe, 2 vols., Paris 
1984, for a recent historical synthesis describing this phenomenon. 
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whether Bolshevik or Menshevik, denied that Jews (in Russia or elsewhere) 
constituted a nation, but classified them instead as a “‘caste’’ which continued to 
exist as a collectivity only because of the artificial segregation of the Pale of 
Settlement and the reactionary policies of the tsarist government. This was the 
position of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Martov and other Russian Marxist leaders — 
all of whom opposed antisemitism as an extreme form of political reaction and as 
an attempt to divert the natural hatred of workers and peasants from their 
exploiters towards the Jewish minority. But they also rejected equally strongly 
the slogan of national culture or cultural-national autonomy for the five million 
Russian Jews in the Tsar’s Empire. In their struggle with the Jewish labour 
movement, the Russian Marxists denounced the advocacy by the Bund of 
federalism, non-territorial cultural autonomy and its claims to be “the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat” as bourgeois nationalism.®! Plekhanov, 
the founder of Russian Marxism, was especially contemptuous of the Jewish 
Socialist Bund and his opinions were antisemitically tinged. According to Lenin’s 
notes: 


“He declared straight out that this is not a Social Democratic organization, but simply an 
organization of exploitation — to exploit the Russians. He felt that our goal is to kick the Bund 
out of the Party, that the Jews are all chauvinists and nationalists, that a Russian [ruskaia] 
party must be Russian and not ‘give itself into captivity to the tribe of Gad’, etc. . . .””8? 


Lenin’s polemics against the Bund were also extremely harsh and as part of this 
ruthless ideological struggle, he declared in 1903 that “the idea of a separate 
Jewish people is politically reactionary and scientifically untenable”. Indeed, in 
Lenin’s view the notion of a specifically Jewish culture was inherently bourgeois: 
“Jewish national culture is the slogan of the rabbis and the bourgeoisie, the 
slogan of our enemies.” At the same time, however, Lenin identified himself with 
the progressive elements in Jewish culture as manifested in the Western world 
and with the contributions of Jewish revolutionaries to the Social Democratic 
movement. This was a significant difference between his position and that of 
Stalin, whose Marxism and the National Question (1913) also dealt extensively with 
the Bund and the ‘“‘Jewish Question”. Stalin saw only the negative sides of Jewish 
culture and stressed the desire of the Bund to isolate itself from everything non- 
Jewish as a nationalist betrayal of Marxism. The defence of Yiddish, Jewish 
hospitals, schools and traditional holidays was branded as separatist and 
isolationist. The Jews could not, in any case, legitimately claim national rights 
since they were in Stalin’s opinion, a nebulous, amorphous entity, lacking all the 
attributes of nationality — e.g. common language, territory, economic life and 
community of culture. 

Stalin’s position was within the tradition of doctrinal Marxist orthodoxy but 
tinged, even before 1914, with a Russian nationalism that was hyper-centralist 
and potentially intolerant of minorities. Referring back to his Bolshevik 


8'John Mill, Pionirn un Boyer, 2 vols., New York 1946-1949; see also Henry J. Tobias, The Jewish Bund 
in Russia from its Origins to 1905, Stanford 1972; Nora Levin, Jewish Socialist Movements 1871-1917, 
London 1978, pp. 109-112, on the attitude of the Socialist International to the Bund before 1914. 
®2Quoted in Frankel, op. cit., p. 229. 
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comrades in Baku during the 1907 London Congress of the Russian Democratic 
Party, Stalin was unfavourably struck by the high percentage of Jews in the rival 
Menshevik faction. He felt compelled to record that 


ae 


. . one of the Bolsheviks . . . jestingly remarked that the Mensheviks were a Jewish faction 


while the Bolsheviks were truly Russian [my emphasis] and hence it would not be amiss for us 
3s 83 


Bolsheviks to instigate a pogrom in the party”. 
The “jest” was perhaps a significant pointer to latent anti-Jewish feeling within a 
section of Russian Social Democracy and to the pathological antisemitism of 
Stalin which exploded at the end of his life. 


The Austrian Social Democrats, who like the Russian party operated in a multi- 
national environment with a substantial Jewish population (1.2 million exclud- 
ing Hungary), were no less opposed to Jewish national autonomy, even though 
they had accepted it for other smaller peoples in the Habsburg Monarchy. Their 
chief theoretician, Otto Bauer (himself a Jew but estranged from Judaism and 
Jewish culture) argued that “the Jewish workers should not demand national 
autonomy”, because the Jews were a nation without a future, whose assimilation 
was historically inevitable. Even if one assumes that Otto Bauer was devoid of 
antisemitic prejudice, it is remarkable that he denied to Jews what the Austro- 
Marxists accepted as valid for Germans, Poles, Czechs, South Slavs etc. in 
Austria-Hungary — i.e. the right to develop their language, national individu- 
ality, independent schools and culture, etc.** 

Bauer’s terminology derived from Marx, assuming that Judaism and Christia- 
nity were only superstructures on a capitalist, economic basis and that the Jews 
were a “‘non-historical nation”. Like other Austrian Democrats and their Polish 
allies in Galicia, Otto Bauer’s disqualification of East European Jewry as a 
national entity with a future, had a self-evident political purpose — to weaken 
Jewish Nationalism while strengthening the assimilation of Ostjuden to the 
common class-struggle. He felt that the Jewish masses (especially in Galicia) 
were backward, under the sway of clerical obscurantism and a petrified tradition 
which represented the antithesis of a Marxist approach to the “Jewish 
Question”. But his attitude was also partly the consequence of a self-hatred 
displayed by many assimilated Jewish leaders of the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party, which was founded and guided for nearly thirty years (1889-1918) by a 
converted Jew, Victor Adler, who in his youth had been a Pan-German 
Nationalist.®° 

What is especially significant is that the Socialist antisemitism which 
developed in Austria during these years was more deep-rooted and persistent 
than elsewhere in Europe (except France), yet distinct from both its racist and 
clerical rivals as manifested in the antisemitic mass movements led by Georg von 


837 _V. Stalin, ‘Londonskii Syezd Rossiskoi Sotzial-Demokraticheskoi Rabochei Partii’, in Sochineniya, 
vol. II (7907-1913), Moscow 1949, pp. 50-51. 

®4Wistrich, Socialism and the Jews, op. cit., pp. 335-343. 

85 Idem, Revolutionary Jews, op. cit., chap. 5; idem, Socialism and the Jews, op. cit., pp. 240ff. 
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Schoenerer and Karl Lueger between 1880 and 1914.°° Antisemitism had first 
infiltrated the Austrian labour movement in the period of “anarchist” confusion 
during the early 1880s — precisely because the antisemitic movement was more 
“oppositional”, more “democratic” and radical in Austria than in Germany. In 
1884 Karl Kautsky wrote to Engels from Vienna: 


t 


*. . . it has been proved that a part of the anarchist leaders are in the pay of the antisemites. 
The latter are becoming significant in Austria; thanks to anarchist muddleheadedness the 
workers fall to them and we have trouble in keeping our own people from fraternising with the 
antisemites.’’°” 


The petit-bourgeois, artisan background of the Austrian working class and the 
influence of German Nationalism on some of its leaders like Victor Adler, 
Engelbert Pernerstorfer and Heinrich Braun ensured that an antisemitic 
undercurrent would remain strong in the labour movement even after the 
collapse of the anarchist trends and even though it was never part of the official 
Marxist ideology. The strength of clerical and Nationalist antisemitism as mass 
movements in Austria — especially the electoral successes of the Christian 
Socialist Party led by Karl Lueger — drove the Socialists further on the defensive. 
Though they rejected an exclusive struggle against “Jewish” capitalism, the 
Socialists shared the unrelenting hostility of the antisemitic parties to Austro- 
Liberalism and its philosemitism. Liberalism (with its strongly Jewish colouring 
in Austria) was regarded by the Socialists as the hereditary enemy of the labour 
movement and the so-called Judenpresse, which included such influential Liberal 
newspapers as the Neue Freie Presse, was often viewed as far more dangerous than 
the antisemitic press. Moreover, the leaders of the Social Democrats realised 
that, given the electoral popularity of antisemitism in Austria, there was nothing 
to be gained politically by defending Jews. On the contrary, such a defence 
would play into the hands of the antisemites who, in any case, had branded 
Austrian Social Democracy as a ‘“‘Jewish protective guard” because of its high 
percentage of Jewish-born leaders. 

Thus in Austria the Socialists took an opportunist position, not infrequently 
exploiting antisemitism in their attacks on Liberalism and even branding their 
Christian-Socialist rivals as “agents of Jewish capital”.88 Efforts at Jewish self- 
defence were stigmatised as an attempt to justify the financial power of the 
Rothschilds, the Jewish capitalists and the Liberal press. The “‘struggle against 
antisemitism” was branded as an egoistic mask for preserving Jewish-Liberal 
privileges, while Socialists defended the antisemitic movement in Austria as a 
“persecuted” party of the masses. Jewish Nationalism was frequently ridiculed 
by the Socialists (especially those of Jewish origin) as a clerical, reactionary 
return to the ghetto. 


On the Lueger movement, see the major work by John Boyer, Political Radicalism in Late Imperial 
Vienna. Origins of the Christian Social Movement 1848-1897, Chicago—London 1981; Robert S. Wistrich, 
The Jews of Vienna in the Age of Franz Joseph, Oxford—New York 1989. 

87Karl Kautsky to Friedrich Engels, 23rd June 1884, in Benedikt Kautsky (ed.), Friedrich Engels’ 
Briefwechsel mit Karl Kautsky, Wien 1955, p. 125. 

Robert S. Wistrich, ‘Socialism and Antisemitism in Austria before 1914’, in Jewish Social Studies, vol. 
XXXVII, Nos. 3-4 (Summer-Fall 1975), pp. 323-333. 
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At the 1897 Austrian Social Democratic Party Congress there were even 
protests that too many bourgeois Jews were entering the workers’ movement. 
Victor Adler himself preferred to put up “Christian” candidates in the elections 
and, if possible, to restrict the number of Jewish intellectuals — a policy of numerus 
clausus that remained informal and failed to prevent the Party from being 
dominated largely by Jews. Nevertheless, the Jewish leaders of the Austrian 
Social Democrats went to great lengths to dissociate themselves from capitalist 
Jewry and even to justify antisemitism. Typical of this stance was the attitude of 
Friedrich Austerlitz, editor of the central Party newspaper, Arbeiterzeitung, who 
wrote that before Lueger came to power in Vienna in 1897 there had been “a 
conspiracy in favour of the Jews”. Nothing, according to Austerlitz, “‘so 
promoted Viennese antisemitism as the fact that for a long time the Viennese 
press has been controlled by the Jews”. The Polish Socialists, like their 
colleagues in Vienna, even justified the antisemitic pogroms in Galicia during 
the summer of 1898 as an understandable reaction of oppressed Polish peasants 
against Jewish middlemen and usurers.”° The leader of the Russian Poale Zion. 
Ber Borochov, who lived for several years in Vienna at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, summed up accurately enough the attitude of the pan- 
Austrian Social Democratic Party to the “Jewish Question”: 

“. . . their own newspapers never deem it necessary to oppose antisemitism unequivocally. Its 
manifestations in everyday life, in the press and in the trade unions, are tolerated by the Social 


Democrats. They generally tend either to dismiss the Jewish Question and to pass it over in 
silence, or to ridicule it with antisemitic jokes.’””?! 


The Austrian Social Democrats, like their colleagues in the labour movements 
of Germany, Russia, Poland, France, Belgium and Great Britain, denied, of 
course, that they were antisemitic or that they “tolerated” anti-Jewish utter- 
ances. They did, however, generally admit, as Otto Bauer put it in 1910, that 
‘““Marx’s essay on the Jewish Question already differentiated us sharply from 
Liberal philosemitism”’ and they often asserted (especially in countries like 
Germany, Austria, Poland and Russia where Jews were prominent in leadership 
positions) that Social Democracy was not “‘a Jewish protective guard”. Officially, 
the Socialist position remained one of neutrality — neither for nor against the 
Jews. As the Second Congress of the Socialist International held in Brussels 
(1891) put it, both anti- and philosemitic outbursts (!) were to be condemned “‘as 
one of the means by which the capitalist class and reactionary governments seek 
to divert the Socialist movement and divide the workers”. In reality, of course, 
the Socialist International was being evasive, for it had been asked (by the 
American Jewish delegate, Abraham Cahan) to condemn unequivocally open 
antisemitic persecution in Russia. Instead, under the influence of French and 
Belgian Socialists (supported by two leaders of Jewish origin, Victor Adler and 


89 Ibid., p. 330. 
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Paul Singer, a prominent SPD deputy) it had also equally condemned ‘‘philose- 
mitism’’, as if Jews organised pogroms against Gentiles or Jewish bankers had 
interests and privileges different from Christian bankers!%” 

The equivocacy of the Socialist International reflected, as we have shown, a 
much deeper ambiguity and tradition of hostility, indifference and contempt for 
Jews apparent in the Socialist movements of almost all European countries, 
including even liberal Great Britain. Socialists throughout Europe were reluc- 
tant to distinguish between anti-capitalism and antisemitism and frequently lent 
their support to a Leftist variety of Judeophobia which equated capitalist and 
“Jew”. Many European Socialists believed, moreover, that in the last analysis, 
antisemitism served to advance the cause of Socialism, just as the narodniki in 
Russia had welcomed the pogroms as the prelude to social revolution. At times, 
the German Social Democrats, too, as we have seen, flirted with the proposition 
that antisemitism was ultimately beneficial to the Socialist cause, precisely 
because it was accelerating the disintegration of bourgeois society. As the veteran 
Social Democratic leader, Wilhelm Liebknecht, put it in 1893: “Yes, the 
antisemites plough and sow, and we Social Democrats will reap. Their successes 
are therefore not at all unwelcome to us.”*? This opportunist stance was also 
common in France and Austria-Hungary and indicated the reluctance of many 
Socialists to risk openly combating the antisemitic wave at its height. 

The Austrian Social Democrats signally failed in their endeavours to channel 
the discontent of the petty bourgeois masses in a Socialist direction, by indulging 
in their own anti-capitalist variant of popular antisemitism. Like many other 
Socialists in jin-de-siécle Europe, far from immunising the workers against 
Judeophobic prejudices, the Austrian Social Democrats unwittingly reinforced 
their potency, even when claiming to be fighting against antisemitism.’ As we 
have seen, even the German Social Democrats, who persistently defended Jewish 
equality whenever it was threatened by German antisemites, were not immune 
to this tendency.” Moreover, they consistently underestimated antisemitism, 
assuming that it was doomed to disappear along with the declining Mittelstand. 
All over Europe this distinct Socialist tradition of Judeophobia, would, with 
varying degrees of intensity and success, continue to identify Jews with the hated 
capitalist system, at least until the First World War. 
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